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Self-portait by German composer Louis Spohr, 19 th Century 
inadvertantly sums up this week's news, (from: Wikipedia) 


This issue of RK is interspersed with modern reportage and documentation of 
censorship. Article items in italics have links or images in source material. 

The Terror of Tiny Town, Israeli-American conservative pundit Ben Shapiro, raised eyebrows on 
Twitter this past week, 10/7-11/19, by threatening to commit violence if his children are taught to be 
open-minded regarding the LGBAlphabetSoup Community. It upset him so much, he had to quit his 
sidegig as Jon Moss impersonator in his Culture Club tribute band, The Kosher Chameleons. 

Fox News' openly-gay and contemptuous of the Trump Administration anchor, Shep Smith, abruptly 
quit the network Friday, leaving only Chris Wallace as the voice of sanity, and God knows how long 
that will last. Wallace, as you may recall, publicly mocked his father, 60 Minutes (CBS) stalwart 
anchor Mike Wallace in the last years of his life for being too liberal. Smith (or was it Fox?) denies 
that a meeting between Fox head honcho Rupert Murdoch and U.S. Attorney General William 
'Roseanne' Barr had anything to do with his leaving. 

G/O Media, the laughably-monikered reboot of Gawker/Gizmodo Media, suddenly shuttered their 



relatively-popular, far-left snoozefest Splinter News, unemploying seven full-time writers and editor 
Hamilton Nolan. The rag was one of several publicly complaining of the platform's recent corporate 
takeover, which they felt was anti-union. One of the scribes 'has a mortgage and a disabled child’; great 
going, Scrooge McSpanfeller and 'Eyebrows'. Couldn’t wait until after New Year's Day 2020, could 
you? Satan has special chairs waiting just for you in the hereafter. 

(Recent headlines by the Editor) 


U.S. judge orders release of President Trump's tax records, appeals court issues 
delay 

WikiNews 

https://en.wikinews.Org/wiki/U.S._iudge_orders_release_of_President_Trump 

%27s_tax_records._appeals_court_issues_delav 

Thursday, October 10, 2019 

On Monday, United States District Court Judge Victor Marrero issued a ruling against President Donald 
Trump finding that New York City prosecutors could view his tax records after a subpoena issued by a 
grand jury. The Manhattan district attorney's office is investigating Trump over alleged hush money 
paid to two women with whom he has been alleged to have had affairs. Such payments could be 
considered bribery. President Trump sued Manhattan District Attorney Cyrus R. Vance, Jr. and his own 
tax preparer Mazars USA to block the release of eight years of tax returns to the grand jury, but Judge 
Marrero dismissed the president's lawsuit. The president's legal team appealed the decision to the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals, which issued an administrative stay to Marrero's order about an hour 
and a half after the district court ruling. 

The appeals court ruling placed a stay on the district court's ruling until it hears arguments from the 
president's lawyers and District Attorney Vance's office. According to a court clerk, arguments in the 
case would be scheduled as soon as the week of October 21, with briefs from both parties due in the 
intervening time until then. 

The court ruling in the matter. (PDF) 

Image: United States District Court for the Southern District of New York. 

Trump had asked the United States District Court for the Southern District of New York intervene in a 
New York City criminal proceeding, in which a subpoena had been issued to Trump's tax preparer. He 
sought such intervention to prevent Mazars from releasing his tax returns, arguing that, as president, he 
should be immune from prosecution, and that, by extension, his tax preparer, Mazars USA, could 
likewise be exempt from investigation. Marrero rejected this argument: 

The notion of federal supremacy and presidential immunity from judicial process that the President 
here invokes, unqualified and boundless in its reach as described above, cuts across the grain of [...] 
constitutional precedents. It also ignores the analytic framework that the Supreme Court has counseled 
should guide review of presidential claims of immunity from judicial process. Of equal fundamental 
concern, the President's claim would tread upon principles of federalism and comity that form essential 
components of our constitutional structure and the federal/state balance of government powers and 
functions. Bared to its core, the proposition the President advances reduces to the very notion that the 






Founders rejected at the inception of the Republic, and that the Supreme Court has since unequivocally 
repudiated: that a constitutional domain exists in this country in which not only the President, but, 
derivatively, relatives and persons and business entities associated with him in potentially unlawful 
private activities, are in fact above the law. 

Because this Court finds aspects of such a doctrine repugnant to the nation's governmental structure 
and constitutional values, and for reasons further stated below, it ABSTAINS from adjudicating this 
dispute and DISMISSES the President's suit. 

- United States District Judge Victor Marrero, "Decision and Order" 

Following Marrero's order, the appeals court issued a stay, delaying Mazars' compliance with the 
subpoena until it could review the case. 

Trump responded to the ruling via Twitter, attacking the subpoena as a political strategy: "The Radical 
Left Democrats have failed on all fronts, so now they are pushing local New York City and State 
Democrat prosecutors to go get President Trump." 

The Manhattan district attorney's office began its probe into Tramp's financial affairs after his former 
lawyer Michael Cohen was convicted of federal campaign finance law violations connected to 
payments made to porn actress Stormy Daniels and former Playboy model Karen McDougal to remain 
silent about alleged affairs with Trump. Cohen is serving a three-year-long prison sentence. 

Trump has admitted to ordering the payments, according to prosecutors, but the U.S. Justice 
Department maintains a policy of not charging the sitting president with crimes. 

In recent United States history, it has been customary, but voluntary, for presidential candidates to 
release their tax returns when running for office. Trump was the first president to refuse to do so since 
1976. Trump has cited an Internal Revenue Service audit as prohibiting him from releasing them. The 
president has a lawsuit to prevent a New York State law from allowing the House of Representatives' 
Committee on Ways and Means from gaining access to his records. 


Have an opinion on this story? Share it! 
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6 October 2019: European Court of Justice says Facebook must remove 'illegal' posts globally 
5 October 2019: Four stabbed to death at Paris police headquarters 
4 October 2019: United States doctor sentenced to 40 years for opioid prescriptions 


European Court of Justice says Facebook must remove 'illegal' posts globally 

WikiNews 

Sunday, October 6, 2019 

https://en.wikinews.Org/wiki/Comments:European_Court_of_Justice_savs_Facebook_must_remove_ 

%27illegal%27_posts_globallv 

On Thursday, the European Court of Justice (EC J) — the supreme court on matters of European Union 
(EU) law — ruled in regard to the case "Eva Glawischnig-Piesczek vs. Facebook Ireland Limited". The 
Luxembourg-based court issued a judgement favorable to the plaintiff, Eva Glawischnig-Piesczek, a 
politician in Austria, allowing an Austrian court to require social media site Facebook to remove a post 
from its site made by a user in Ireland. The ruling made proclamations which analysts say could have 
far-reaching implications for regulation of content on the Internet beyond the borders of the EU. The 
court's decision cannot be appealed. 

Emblem of the ECJ 

Logo of Facebook 

Glawischnig-Piesczek, 2006 
Image: The Greens. 

In 2016, a Facebook user registered from Ireland shared publicly a news article from the Austrian news 
site oe24.at along with some comments of their own. The post, which was about Eva Glawischnig- 
Piesczek, the then chair and spokesperson for The Greens, could potentially be seen by anyone with 
access to Facebook. The comments called her political party facsist and termed her a "corrupt oaf and 
a "lousy traitor". 

Glawischnig-Piesczek sued in Austria for defamation and won. Facebook was ordered to remove the 
post which it did by making it unavailable to view in Austria only. This apparently did not appease 
Glawischnig-Piesczek. As a result, the Supreme Court of Justice (Oberster Gerichtshof) of Austria 
brought the case before the ECJ, asking for clarifications of EU law. 

The EU law Electronic Commerce Directive 2000 provides liability protections for hosting sites. In its 
finding, the ECJ set rules for compliance with rulings from a court from any EU member nation for any 
website which hosts user content: 

By today’s judgment, the Court of Justice answers the Oberster Gerichtshof that the Directive on 
electronic commerce, which seeks to strike a balance between the different interests at stake, does not 
preclude a court of a Member State from ordering a host provider: 

to remove information which it stores, the content of which is identical to the content of information 
which was previously declared to be unlawful, or to block access to that information, irrespective of 
who requested the storage of that information; 





to remove information which it stores, the content of which is equivalent to the content of information 
which was previously declared to be unlawful, or to block access to that information, provided that the 
monitoring of and search for the information concerned by such an injunction are limited to 
information conveying a message the content of which remains essentially unchanged compared with 
the content which gave rise to the finding of illegality and containing the elements specified in the 
injunction, and provided that the differences in the wording of that equivalent content, compared with 
the wording characterising the information which was previously declared to be illegal, are not such as 
to require the host provider to carry out an independent assessment of that content (thus, the host 
provider may have recourse to automated search tools and technologies); 

to remove information covered by the injunction or to block access to that information worldwide 
within the framework of the relevant international law, and it is up to Member States to take that law 
into account. 

- European Court of Justice 

According to the ruling, a host, such as Facebook, must remove the original post as well as re-posts and 
posts which state essentially the same thing if it is deemed against the law. Steve Peers of the 
University of Essex, speaking to BBC, said, "If there's a court order to say that someone's been 
defamed, then Facebook has to also search for different variations of it", also observing, "[tjhere's no 
harmonised defamation law internationally". 

Jennifer Daskal of American University and contributor to Slate wrote, "a single EU country (in this 
case Austria) could demand an online provider (in this case Facebook) to take down an objectionable 
post, monitor its site for equivalent content, and take down those postings as well. And it says a country 
could do so on a global scale, regardless of where the poster or the viewer is located. In so ruling, the 
court demonstrated a shocking ignorance of the technology involved and set the stage for the most 
censor-prone country to set global speech rules." 

Facebook released a statement which read, in part, "This judgment raises critical questions around 
freedom of expression and the role that internet companies should play in monitoring, interpreting and 
removing speech that might be illegal in any particular country". Facebook further claimed, "It 
undermines the long-standing principle that one country does not have the right to impose its laws on 
speech on another country". 

Related stories 

Millions don't turn up to 'storm' US airbase for extraterrestrial evidence 
540 million private Facebook records found on public Internet 
UK police locate missing Chinese teen Mei Chen, silent on details 
Technology giant Microsoft completes acquisition of GitHub 
Graphical map of the Internet 
More information at Wikipedia: 

Internet portal 
Internet 

History of the Internet 
Internet censorship 
Internet Protocol 
World Wide Web 


Have an opinion on this story? Share it! 
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Superior Films v. Department of Education of Ohio, Division of Film Censorship 
Opinion of the Court 

United States Supreme Court 

346 U.S. 587 

SUPERIOR FILMS v. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF OHIO, DIVISION OF FILM 
CENSORSHIP 


The judgments are reversed. Joseph Burstyn, Inc. v. Wilson, 343 U.S. 495, 72 S.Ct. 777, 96 L.Ed. 1098. 

Mr. Justice DOUGLAS, with whom Mr. Justice BLACK agrees, concurring. 

The argument of Ohio and New York that the government may establish censorship over moving 
pictures is one I cannot accept. In 1925 Minnesota passed a law aimed at suppressing before 
publication any 'malicious, scandalous and defamatory newspaper’. [1] The Court, speaking through 
Chief Justice Hughes, struck down that law as violating the Fourteenth Amendment, which has made 
the First Amendment applicable to the States. Near v. State of Minnesota, 283 U.S. 697, 51 S.Ct. 625, 
626, 75 L.Ed. 1357. The 'chief purpose' of the constitutional guaranty of liberty of the press, said the 
Court, was 'to prevent previous restraints upon publication.' 283 US. at page 713, 51 S.Ct. at page 630. 

The history of censorship is so well known it need not be summarized here. Certainly a system, still in 
force in some nations, which required a newspaper to submit to a board its news items, editorials, and 
cartoons before it published them could not be sustained. Nor could book publishers be required to 
submit their novels, poems, and tracts to censors for clearance before publication. Any such scheme of 
censorship would be in irreconciable conflict with the language and purpose of the First Amendment. 


Nor is it conceivable to me that producers of plays for the legitimate theatre or for television could be 





required to submit their manuscripts to censors on pain of penalty for producing them without approval. 
Certainly the spoken word is as freely protected against prior restraints as that which is written. Such 
indeed is the force of our decision in Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 516, 540, 65 S.Ct. 315, 327, 89 L.Ed. 
430. The freedom of the platform which it espouses carries with it freedom of the stage. 

The same result in the case of motion pictures necessarily follows as a consequence of our holding in 
Joseph Burstyn, Inc. v. Wilson, 343 U.S. 495, 502, 72 S.Ct. 777, 780, 781, 96 L.Ed. 1098, that motion 
pictures are 'within the free speech and free press guaranty of the First and Fourteenth Amendments.' 

Motion pictures are of course a different medium of expression than the public speech, the radio, the 
stage, the novel, or the magazine. But the First Amendment draws no distinction between the various 
methods of communicating ideas. On occasion one may be more powerful or effective than another. 

The movie, like the public speech, radio, or television is transitory here now and gone in an instant. The 
novel, the short story, the poem in printed form are permanently at hand to reenact the drama or to 
retell the story over and again. Which medium will give the most excitement and have the most 
enduring effect will vary with the theme and the actors. It is not for the censor to determine in any case. 
The First and the Fourteenth Amendments say that Congress and the States shall make 'no law' which 
abridges freedom of speech or of the press. In order to sanction a system of censorship I would have to 
say that 'no law' does not mean what it says, that 'no law' is qualified to mean 'some' laws. I cannot take 
that step. 

In this Nation every writer, actor, or producer, no matter what medium of expression he may use, 
should be freed from the censor. 

Notes 

A 1 Laws 1925 Minn. c. 285, § 1(b). 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Joseph_Burstvn 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17 U.S.C. 105). 


Press, Freedom of the 

The New Student's Reference Work (1914) 

Press, Free'dom of the, is the right of every citizen to print whatever he chooses. The right, however, 
does not prevent his being amenable to justice for abuse of this liberty. In the early history of the press 
no such right was recognized, but the Roman Catholic church first originated censorship of the press. In 
1515 that church formally decreed that no publication should be issued from any place over which it 
had jurisdiction without the written sanction of the bishop of the diocese. This policy of censorship was 
soon taken up by the civil authorities of the various states in continental Europe, and until very recent 
times it was an established rule that a free press was incompatible with an absolute government. While 
no censorship now exists in Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden or Switzerland, the press-laws in some of these countries are very rigid. In Spain, 
Germany and France the right is claimed and exercised of summarily suppressing publications deemed 
obnoxious to public peace and security. In France there is no constitutional guarantee in behalf of the 
freedom of the press. The constitutions of Switzerland and Prussia contain such guarantee, but 
empower the legislatures to place restrictions, which in some cases are very severe. In Russia the 
censorship of the press is still severe and arbitrary. In England, after a long and severe struggle, almost 




complete freedom of the press now prevails. Actual censorship was discontinued in 1694, but real 
freedom did not come for a century later. At present the only restriction upon the English press, except 
in cases of libelous matter, is the common-law rule that the publication of anything against the 
constitution of the country or the established system of government is an indictable offense. The 
American colonies suffered with the mother-country, but after their overthrowing English authority the 
principle of freedom of the press was proclaimed, and incorporated in the first state constitutions; a rule 
which all succeeding states without exception have followed. This freedom of course carries with it a 
degree of responsibility for any abuse of such liberty, but this responsibility has not rested heavily on 
newspaper men. The great freedom with which newspapers criticise and often ridicule government 
officials, especially by means of pictures and cartoons, has sometimes led to something of a reaction in 
favor of more stringent libel laws. The constitution of the United States prohibits Congress from 
passing any law abridging the freedom of the press, yet there is one instance of such legislation. 


PRESS LAWS 

1911 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Volume 22 

Press laws, the laws concerning the licensing of books and the liberty of expression in all products of 
the printing-press, especially newspapers. The liberty of the press has always been regarded by modern 
political writers as of supreme importance. “Give me liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience, above all other liberties,” says Milton in the Areopagitica. 

At the present day the liberty of the press in English-speaking countries is a matter of merely historical 
importance. But this liberty was a plant of slow growth. Before the invention of printing the Church 
assumed the right to control the expression of all opinion distasteful to her. When the printing-press 
was invented German printers established themselves at various important centres of western Europe, 
where already numbers of copyists were employed in multiplying manuscripts. In 1473 Louis XI. 
granted letters patent (giving the right of printing and selling books) to “Uldaric Quering” (Ulrich 
Gering), who three years earlier had set up a press in the Sorbonne (the theological faculty of the 
university at Paris), and before long Paris had more than fifty presses at work. The Church and 
universities soon found the output of books beyond their control. In 1496 Pope Alexander VI. began to 
be restive, and in 1501 he issued a bull against unlicensed printing, which introduced the principle of 
censorship.[l] Between 1524 and 1548 the Imperial Diet in Germany drew up various stringent 
regulations; and in 1535 Francis I., in France, prohibited by edict, under penalty of death, the printing 
of books. This was too severe, however, and shortly afterwards the Sorbonne was given the right of 
deciding, a system which lasted to the Revolution. 

In England the authority of parliament was invoked to aid the ecclesiastical authority. There is an 
ordinance as early as 1382, 5 Ric. II. st. 2, c. 5 (not assented to by the Commons, but appearing upon 
the parliament roll), directed against unlicensed preachers. After the invention of printing the 
ecclesiastical censorship was still asserted, but only as collateral with the censorial rights of the Crown, 
claimed by virtue of its general prerogative. After the Reformation the greater part of the rights of 
censorship passed to the Crown, which at the same time assumed the power of granting by letters 
patent the right of printing or selling books as a monopoly. The grant, if made to the author himself, 
was an equivalent of copyright; if made to a person other than the author, it seems to have always been 
subject to the author's copyright as it existed at common law. 


Censorship was either restrictive or corrective, i.e. it interfered to restrict or prevent publication, or it 





enforced penalties after publication. Repression of free discussion was regarded as so necessary a part 
of government that Sir Thomas More in his Utopia makes it punishable with death for a private 
individual to criticize the conduct of the railing power. Under Mary printing was confined to members 
of the Stationers' Company, founded by royal charter in 1556. Under Elizabeth the Star Chamber 
assumed the right to confine printing to London, Oxford and Cambridge, to limit the number of printers 
and presses, to prohibit all publications issued without proper licence, and to enter houses to search for 
unlicensed presses and publications (Order of 1585, Strype's Whitgift, app. 94). The search for 
unlicensed presses or publications was entrusted to an officer called the “messenger of the press.” In 
1637 was issued an order of the Star Chamber forbidding the importation of books printed abroad to 
the scandal of religion or the Church or the government, and the printing of any book not first lawfully 
licensed. Law books were to be licensed by one of the chief justices or the chief baron, books of history 
and state affairs by one of the secretaries of state, of heraldry by the earl marshal, of divinity, 
philosophy, poetry and other subjects by the archbishop of Canterbury or the bishop of London, or the 
chancellors or vice-chancellors of the universities. There were to be only twenty master printers and 
four letter-founders. The punishment was at the discretion of the court (Rushworth, Historical 
Collections, vol. iii. app. 306). The same principle of press restriction was earned out by the Long 
Parliament after the abolition of the Star Chamber, and it was an ordinance of that body issued in 1643 
that called forth Milton's Areopagitica, a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, itself an 
unlicensed book. The parliament appointed committees for printing, who appointed licensers, but the 
licensing was really left in a great measure to the wardens of the Stationers' Company. At the 
Restoration Sir John Birkenhead acted as licenser, appointed apparently under the general prerogative. 

It was, no doubt, too, under the general prerogative that Charles II., by a proclamation in 1660, called 
in and suppressed Milton's Defensio pro populo anglicano. Then followed the Licensing Act of 1662 
(13 & 14 Car. II. c. 33), limited to two years. The provisions as to importation of books, the 
appointment of licensers, and the number of printers and founders were practically re-enactments of the 
similar provisions in the Star Chamber order of 1637. Printing presses were not to be set up without 
notice to the Stationers' Company. A king's messenger had power by warrant of the king or a secretary 
of state to enter and search for unlicensed presses and printing. Severe penalties by fine and 
imprisonment were denounced against offenders. The act was successively renewed up to 1679. Under 
the powers of the act Sir Roger L'Estrange was appointed licenser, and the effect of the supervision was 
that practically the newspaper press was reduced to the London Gazette. The objections made to lines 
594-599 of the first book of Paradise Lost by the archbishop of Canterbury's chaplain, acting as 
licenser, are well known. The act expired in 1679, and for the remainder of the reign of Charles II., as 
in the reign of George III., the restrictions on the press took the form of prosecutions for libel. In 1685 
the Licensing Act was renewed for seven years (1 Jac. II. c. 8, § 15). No mention of the liberty of the 
press was made in the Bill of Rights. On the expiration of the Licensing Act in 1692 it was continued 
till the end of the existing session of parliament (4 & 5 Will, and Mary, c. 24, § 14). In 1695 the 
Commons refused to renew it. The immediate effect of this was to lay authors open to the attacks of 
literary piracy, and in 1709 the first Copyright Act (8 Anne, c. 19) was enacted for their protection. The 
power of a secretary of state to issue a warrant, whether general or special, for the purpose of searching 
for and seizing the author of a libel or the libellous papers themselves—a power exercised by the Star 
Chamber and confirmed by the Licensing Act—was still asserted, and was not finally declared illegal 
until the case of Entick v. Carrington in 1765 (St. Tr. xix. 1030). In 1776 the House of Commons came 
to a resolution in accordance with this decision. The compulsory stamp duty on newspapers was 
abandoned in 1855 (18 Viet. c. 27), the duty on paper in 1861 (24 Viet. c. 20), the optional duty on 
newspapers in 1870 (33 & 34 Viet. c. 38). Lrom that time the English press may be said to date its 
complete freedom, which rests rather upon a constitutional than a legal foundation. It is not confirmed 
by any provision of the supreme legislative authority, as is the case in many countries. A declaration in 
favour of the liberty of the press is usually a prominent feature in the written constitutions of foreign 



states. 


The few existing restrictions on the liberty of the press are presumed to be imposed for the public 
benefit. They are in some cases of great historical interest. The rights of private persons are in general 
sufficiently protected in one direction by the law of Libel (q.v.), in another by the law of Copyright 
(q.v.), while the criminal law provides for the cases of press offences against morality, public justice, 
&c. Thus the courts have power to punish summarily as a contempt the publication of comments upon 
proceedings sub judice 

or reflections upon the conduct of judicial officers. (See Contempt of Court.) The last relic of the 
censorship before publication is to be found in the licensing of stage plays. By 6 & 7 Viet. c. 68 no new 
plays or additions to old plays can be acted for hire at any theatre in Great Britain until they have been 
submitted to the lord chamberlain, who may forbid any play or any part of a play. The penalty for 
acting a play before it has been allowed or after it has been disallowed is a sum not exceeding £50 for 
every offence and the forfeiture of the licence of the theatre in which the offence occurred. This 
jurisdiction is exercised by an official of the lord chamberlain's department called the “examiner of 
stage plays.” The last relic of the monopoly of printing formerly granted to licensees of the Crown is 
found in the exclusive right of the king's printer and the universities of Oxford and Cambridge to print 
the Bible[2] and the Book of Common Prayer, and of the king's printer to print acts of parliament and 
other state documents. The privileges of the universities are confirmed by 13 Eliz. c. 29. The rights of 
the king's printer are protected by severe penalties. A maximum term of seven years' penal servitude is 
incurred by any person who prints any act of parliament or other government document, falsely 
purporting to be printed by the king's printer or under the authority of His Majesty's stationery office (8 
& 9 Viet. c. 113; 45 Viet. c. 9). The rights of the printers of the journals of either house of parliament 
are protected by 8 & 9 Viet. c. 113. The publication of parliamentary debates in any form by any other 
persons than the printers of the journals of the two houses is still in theory a breach of privilege, but in 
practice they have been fully reported since 1771. The other restrictions upon the press are to a great 
extent those imposed for police purposes. By 32 & 33 Viet. c. 24 (confirming in part previous 
enactments applying to Great Britain) the printer of any paper or book for profit is required under 
penalties to print thereon his name and address or the name of a university press, and is to keep a copy 
of everything printed, with a few exceptions. Penalties must be sued for within three months, and no 
proceeding for penalties can be begun unless in the name of the attorney-general or solicitor general of 
England or the lord advocate of Scotland. By the Newspaper Libel and Registration Act 1881 (44 & 45 
Viet. c. 60), which applies to England and Ireland, but not to Scotland, newspaper proprietors are, 
except in the case of joint-stock companies, to be registered and to make annual returns of the title of 
the newspaper and the names of all the proprietors, with their occupations, places of business and 
places of residence. By the Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts 1883 and 1884 (46 & 47 Viet. c. 51, § 18, 
and 47 & 48 Viet. c. 70, § 14), the name and address of the printer must be printed on all bills, placards, 
&c., referring to a parliamentary or municipal election. By 6 & 7 Viet. c. 68, § 7, the name and place of 
abode of a manager of a theatre are to be printed on every play-bill announcing a representation at such 
theatre. Offences against decency by the press are provided for by 20 & 21 Viet. c. 83; 25 & 26 Viet. c. 
101, § 251 (for Scotland), and 2 & 3 Viet. c. 47, § 54 (for the metropolis). The importation of obscene 
literature into the United Kingdom is forbidden by 39 & 40 Viet. c. 36, § 42. By the Larceny Act 1861, 
any person who prints or publishes an advertisement offering a reward for the return of stolen goods 
without questions asked is subject to a penalty (24 & 25 Viet. c. 96, § 102). This penalty cannot, 
however, be sued for without the sanction of the attorney general or solicitor-general of England or 
Ireland (33 & 34 Viet. c. 65). The advertisement in the United Kingdom of foreign or illegal lotteries is 
prohibited by 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 66, betting advertisements by 16 & 17 Viet. c. 119, § 7, and 37 Viet. c. 
15. 



The right of an author or publisher to the full profits of his undertaking was at one time restricted by the 
Copyright Act of Anne (8 Anne, c. 19, § 4), by which the archbishop of Canterbury and other 
authorities were empowered to lower the price of a book upon complaint that the price was 
unreasonable. The only restriction of the kind now existing is the obligation of delivering (without 
request) to the British Museum a copy of any work published within the United Kingdom, and of 
delivering (on request) copies for the use of the university libraries at Oxford and Cambridge, the 
library of the faculty of advocates at Edinburgh, and the library of Trinity College, Dublin (5 & 6 Viet, 
c. 45, §§6-10). 

Scotland.—Printing became, as in England, a royal monopoly. The exclusive right of printing was 
granted by James IV. to Walter Chepman, who printed the first book in Scotland. The monopoly of 
printing acts of the Scottish parliament was granted by James V. to the printer chosen by the clerk 
register and specially licensed by the king (1540, c. 127). Printers are forbidden by 1551, c. 27, to print, 
whether in Latin or English, without licence from ordinaries deputed in that behalf by the Crown. No 
book treating of religion or of the kirk was to be printed without a licence from the general assembly 
(1646, c. 164), or of the kingdom without a licence from one of the judges or the secretary (c. 165). The 
council were empowered to prohibit presses at their discretion by the order of the 30th of March 1655. 
The importation of “famous” books and libels in defence of the pope was prohibited by 1581, c. 106. 
Press offences were treated with the utmost severity. By 1585, c. 1, the author of a libellous writing 
against the king was punishable with death. It is scarcely necessary to say that since the union the press 
of Scotland has enjoyed no less liberty than that of England. In the case of Bibles, Old and New 
Testaments, Psalm Books, the Book of Common Prayer, the Confession of Faith, and the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms a licence for printing is still required. The licensing authority is the lord advocate, 
but all proposed publications are submitted for approval to the body officially known as “His Majesty's 
sole and only Master Printers in Scotland,” consisting of the lord advocate, the solicitor-general, the 
moderator of the general assembly, and four other members. A licence is also required for printing acts 
of parliament; but a general licence granted in 1848 to a firm of printers in Edinburgh is still operative, 
and their publications are not submitted for approval. As its work is practically confined to Bibles and 
the other religious publications enumerated, the above-mentioned body commonly receives the name of 
the Bible Board. 

Ireland.—By the Prevention of Crime Act 1882 (45 & 46 Viet. c. 25), the lord-lieutenant was 
empowered to order the seizure of any newspaper appearing to contain matter inciting to the 
commission of treason or of any act of violence or intimidation (§ 13). He may also by warrant direct 
the search for and seizure of any papers or documents suspected to be used or to be intended to be used 
for the purpose of or in connexion with any secret society existing for criminal purposes (§ 14). 

The British Dominions.—In the British colonies the press is as free as it is in England. Each colony has 
its special legislation on the subject for police and revenue purposes. Where there is a government 
printer, his monopoly is protected by the Documentary Evidence Act 1868 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 37), which 
imposes a maximum penalty of five years’ penal servitude upon any person printing a copy of any 
proclamation, order, or regulation which falsely purports to have been printed b the government printer, 
or to be printed under the authority of, the legislature of any British colony or possession. The act is, 
however, subject to any law made by the colonial legislature. 

India.—During the governor-generalship of Lord Lytton was passed the “Act for the better control of 
publications in Oriental languages,” Act ix. of 1878. (1) By this act copies of newspapers published out 
of British India were liable to forfeiture and seizure by warrant throughout the whole of British India if 



the papers contained any words, signs or visible representations likely to excite disaffection to the 
government established by law in British India, or antipathy between any persons of different races, 
castes, religions or sects in British India. The governor-general might by notification in the Gazette of 
India, exclude newspapers, books, &c., from British India. (2) In places to which the act was extended 
by order of the governor-general in council a magistrate might require the printer and publisher of a 
newspaper to enter into a bond, with a deposit, not to publish a newspaper containing “any words, 
signs,” &c. (as in 1), or to use or attempt to use it for the purpose of extortion or threat. The 
consequences of offending were forfeiture of the deposit, papers, press, &c. Books used for the illegal 
purposes above mentioned were subject to forfeiture, but no bond or deposit was required previous to 
publication of books, as in the case of newspapers. 

This act, which remained in force until 1910, was found, owing principally to the restriction of its 
operation to newspapers published in the vernacular, to be ineffective in coping with the spread of news 
sheets exciting disaffection amongst the natives towards the government of India. It was consequently 
repealed and replaced by an act of February 1910, which applies to all newspapers published after the 
act. The deposit requiring to be made is now obligatory on all new printing-presses, whether issuing a 
newspaper or not, and independently of the deposit on the newspaper. The requirement of a formal 
bond has been abolished. There are provisions for forfeiture of the deposit and confiscation of the press 
on repetition of the offence. The 1910 act gives power to the authorities to open postal packets, other 
than letters, suspected of containing seditious matter, and requires the printer of a newspaper to deposit 
with the government two copies of each issue at the time of publication. It includes a long list of 
offences incitement to which is punishable under the act, and in giving power to stop a seditious 
newspaper after conviction, and in fixing responsibility on the actual printers of seditious matter, has 
considerably strengthened the power of the law. 

Egypt.—The press is subject to a special law (The Press Law of 1881) and to certain articles of the 
penal code which define ress offences and prescribe penalties (both fine and imprisonment) for them. 
Owing to the capitulations, which are in force in Egypt as part of the Ottoman Empire, the penal code 
cannot be applied to foreign subjects, and its application had not (up to 1910) been found sufficient to 
repress abuses. The probable result of strengthening the law would be that conductors of native papers 
desirous of indulging in violent language or sedition would engage a foreign subject as nominal 
proprietor or editor and thereby escape local jurisdiction. The Press Law of 1881 is a more powerful 
instrument than the penal code, inasmuch as there are decisions of the mixed 

tribunals that that law is, in principle, applicable to foreigners. By this law registration of newspapers is 
obligatory, and the government has power of control, defined in art. 13 as follows: “In the interests of 
public order, of religion or of morality, every newspaper or periodical can be suspended or suppressed 
by order of the minister of the interior after two warnings, or, without previous warning, by a decision 
of the council of ministers. Each warning may be accompanied by a fine of from, £E5 to £E20.” If a 
newspaper or periodical which has been suppressed continues to appear, the responsible parties can be 
fined, and the printing-press which issues the suppressed publication can be closed by order of the 
minister of the interior. The closure or seizure of the printing-press would, however, in the case of a 
foreigner require the co-operation of his consul. 

This law was from about 1900 allowed to fall into disuse. Owing to the excesses of the Arabic 
newspapers the law was revived in the early part of 1909, but was applied with great moderation. 
During the year two native papers were warned and one was suppressed. The tribunals remained alone 
competent to inflict any penalty (apart from suppression and seizure of the printing-press) more severe 
than a fine of £E20, and in 1909 under the penal code the editor of one native paper was sentenced to a 



year's imprisonment and the editor of another to three months' imprisonment. (See Sir Eldon Gorst's 
reports on Egypt for 1908 and 1909, specially Egypt No. 1, 1909, pp. 3-5.) 


The United States.—The first constitutions of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and North Carolina, 
enacted in 1776, are interesting as containing the earliest declarations of any legislative authority in 
favour of the liberty of the press. The same principle was afterwards adopted in the constitution of the 
United States. The acts of Congress dealing with the press are not numerous, as each state has for the 
most part its own legislation on the subject, dealing generally with, among other matters, the 
registration of newspapers, the monopoly of the state printer, and the right of giving the truth in 
evidence in defence to proceedings for libel. The act of the 18th of August 1856 forbids diplomatic or 
consular officers of the United States to correspond with any foreign newspaper in regard to the affairs 
of a foreign state. The act of the 3rd of March 1873 prohibits the printing and circulation of obscene 
literature. Legislation by Congress has provided that all printing (unless otherwise ordered by law) for 
the Senate and House of Representatives and the executive and judicial departments, shall be done by 
the government printer. 

Austria-Hungary.—In the Austrian Empire, which from 1804 to 1867 embraced Hungary also, the press 
laws under Metternich's regime were extremely severe. By the penal code of 1808 all printing had to be 
licensed, under heavy penalties, and in 1810 two censors were appointed. In short, the press had no 
shadow of liberty. During the revolution of 1848-1849 the principle of the freedom of the press was 
established, but the censorship was restored in 1852 and not abolished until 1863. The actual press laws 
of Austria are based on the press law of the 17th of December 1862 as modified by later supplementary 
enactments. In principle the freedom of the press was secured by art. 13 of the constitution of the 21st 
of December 1867. In practice, however, it was still restricted by the obligation on newspaper 
proprietors to deposit “caution money” (Kautionszwang) with the authorities, and the retention of the 
government stamp on newspapers. The caution money was abolished by a press law of the 9th of July 
1894, and the stamp by that of the 27th of December 1899. The police, however, still have the right, 
either on their own initiative or under the instructions of the public prosecutor (Staatsanwalt), 
“provisionally” to confiscate printed matter which in their opinion offends against the terms of the 
press law or is contrary to the public interest. The public prosecutor has, within eight days, to justify 
this action in court, either by proceeding against those responsible for the publication, or by proving the 
published matter is offensive and ought to be suppressed. This latter “objective” procedure (objektives 
Verfahren) is peculiar to Austria and obviously places vast powers of control in the hands of the 
authorities. In 1902 the government introduced a bill greatly modifying these and other provisions of 
the press law in a liberal sense, but the bill was postponed to more urgent matters. 

In Hungary the liberty of the press was secured by art. 18 of the constitution of 1848, which was 
restored in 1867. Under this the censorship was abolished; but, in addition to provision for the cases of 
libel, incitement to violence and crime, &c., the law also provided penalties for certain political press 
offences (§§ 6-8), i.e. attacks on the king or members of his family, incitements to (a) the dissolution of 
the territorial unity of the state or of the dynastic link with Austria; (b) the forcible alteration of the 
constitution; (c) disobedience to lawful authorities; (d) commission of crime. Press offences are tried 
by special jury courts. Under the Criminal Code of 1878 (§§ 170-174) further offences were made 
subject to penalty, including “direct incitement of one class of the population, one nationality or 
religious denomination to hatred of another,” instigation against the constitution and parliament, and 
glorification of any one who has suffered punishment for such offences. “Direct incitement” (§ 172), 
was subsequently interpreted by the Curia to mean “any spoken or written word . . . which is capable of 
producing in another hatred against a nationality, &c.” 



The result of these provisions has been that liberty of the press has existed in practice only for the 
Magyars, constant prosecutions having been directed against the editors and proprietors of publications 
giving voice to the grievances of the other Hungarian races, conviction being all but inevitable owing 
to the special juries (due to the high property qualification) being almost exclusively composed of 
members of the dominant race. 

In Transylvania, where the old stringent Austrian press law of 1852 is still in force, the public 
prosecutor has discretionary powers to confiscate obnoxious literature, powers freely used against the 
Rumanian press. (See R. W. Seton Watson, Racial Problems in Hungary, London, 1908, pp. 293 sqq.) 

Belgium.—It was the prosecution of political writers by the Dutch government that directly led to the 
independence of Belgium in 1830. By the Belgian constitution of the 7th of February 1831, art. 18, it is 
declared that the press is free, that censorship shall never again be established, that sureties cannot be 
exacted from writers, editors or printers, and that when the author is known and domiciled in Belgium 
the printer or bookseller cannot be prosecuted. By art. 98 press offences are to be tried by jury. The 
penal law of the press is contained in the decree of the 20th of July 1831, made perpetual in 1833. By 
this law it is made an offence, apart from the penal code, (1) to incite to the commission of a crime by 
placards or printed writings in a public meeting; (2) to attack the obligatory force of the laws, or to 
incite to disobedience of them; (3) to attack the constitutional authority or inviolability of the king, the 
constitutional authority of the dynasty, or the authority and rights of the chambers. Every copy of a 
journal must bear the name of the printer and the indication of his domicile in Belgium. Proceedings for 
offences against the law must be taken in some cases within three months, in others within a year. 

Denmark.—Press offences were at one time punished with great severity. By the code of Christian V. 
(1683) libel was punished with infamy and hard labour for life, and, if against a magistrate, with death. 
Censorship was abolished and the press declared free by art. 86 of the constitution granted by Frederick 
VII. on the 5th of June 1849 and confirmed by Christian IX. in 1866. Art. 81 forbids the search for or 
seizure of printed matter in a dwelling-house, unless after judicial proceedings. 

France.—The government began early to impose stringent restrictions upon printing. An edict of Henry 
II. in 1559 made it punishable with death to print without authority. The university of Paris originally 
claimed the right of licensing new theological works, a jurisdiction vested in the Crown by an 
ordinance of 1566. Offences against religion were severely punished by the secular authorities. Thus 
the parliament of Toulouse sent Vanini to the stake in 1619 for the crime of publishing a heretical work. 
A few years later, in 1626, Cardinal Richelieu declared it a capital offence to publish a work against 
religion or the state. In 1723 appeared a regulation forbidding any but licensed booksellers to deal in 
books. Many later regulations were directed against unlicensed presses, the employment of more than a 
certain number of workmen, &c. At the Revolution all these restrictions were abolished, and the 
Assembly declared it to be the right of every citizen to print and publish his opinions. This new liberty 
quickly needed a check, which was attempted as early as 1791, but no effectual restraint was imposed 
until the law of the 5th of February 1810 established a direction of the press. The charter of Louis 
XVIII. in 1814 gave liberty to the press in express terms, but restrictions soon followed. In 1819 a 
system of sureties (cautionnements) replaced the censorship; The Revolution of 1830 was caused by, 
inter alia, one of the ordinances of St Cloud (July 25, 1830) for suspension of the liberty of the press. 
Restrictions on the liberty were removed for the time in 1830 and 1852, only to be succeeded as usual 
by the press laws of 1835 and 1852. During the Second Empire government prosecutions for libel were 
used as a powerful engine against the press. The proceedings against Montalembert in 1858 are a well- 
known instance. Between 1858 and 1866 many newspapers were suppressed by proclamation. With the 
republic liberty of the press was completely re-established. A decree of the 27th of October 1870 



submitted press offences to trial by jury.[3] The law of the 29th of July 1881, by which the French press 
is now regulated, begins by asserting the liberty of the press and of book selling. The principal 
limitations of this liberty are the prohibition to publish criminal proceedings before hearing in public, 
or lists of subscriptions for indemnifying an accused person, and the power of forbidding the entrance 
of foreign newspapers under certain circumstances. The order of responsibility for printed matter is (1) 
the manager or editor, (2) the author, (3) the printer, (4) the vender or distributor. The printer and the 
vender, however, can only be punished for acts not falling within their proper functions. Proceedings 
for breaches of the law must be taken within three months. As to taxation, the decree of the 5th of 
September 1870 abolished the stamp duty upon newspapers, but it is still imposed 

upon public notices (affiches) other than those of public authorities. None but the notices of public 
authorities may be printed on white paper. 

Germany.—Censorship was introduced by the diet of Spires in 1529. From that time till 1848 there 
were numerous restrictions on the liberty of the press. One of the most important was a resolution of 
the diet of the German confederation, passed on the 20th of September 1819 as a sequel to the Carlsbad 
decrees (q.v.), by which newspapers were subject to licence and police supervision in each state. 

Liberty dates, as in Austria and Italy, from 1848. Soon after that year, however, it became necessary to 
establish press laws in most of the German states, as in Bavaria in 1850, Prussia and Baden in 1851. 
Since the establishment of the new empire censorship has disappeared. By art. 74 of the constitution of 
the empire (1871) every one attacking the empire or its officers through the press is liable to 
punishment in his own state. By art. 4 the laws relating to the press are under imperial and not local 
control. The press law of the 7th of May 1874 is therefore in force throughout the whole empire. At its 
beginning it affirms the liberty of the press. Its main provisions are these: The name and address of the 
printer must appear on all printed matter. Newspapers and periodicals must in addition bear the name of 
some one person, domiciled in the empire, as responsible editor, and a copy of every number must be 
deposited with the police authorities of the district in which it is published. Foreign periodicals may be 
excluded by proclamation of the Imperial chancellor for two years, if twice within the year they have 
been guilty of certain offences against the penal code. Criminal proceedings are not to be reported 
while still sub judice. The order of responsibility for offences is the same as in France. Proceedings 
must be taken within six months. In certain cases printed matter may be seized without the order of a 
court. This may take place where (1) the publication does not bear the name of printer or editor, (2) 
military secrets are revealed in time of war, (3) justice would be defeated by the publication not being 
immediately seized. A judicial tribunal is to decide at once upon the legality of the seizure. The press 
law is not to affect regulations made in time of war or internal disturbance. A temporary law passed in 
1878 gave the police large powers in the case of socialistic publications. Only offences involving heavy 
penalties are tried by jury. The proposal of the Reichstag that all press offences should be so tried was 
rejected by the governments, except as regards those states (Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, Oldenburg) 
where this principle was already in force. 

Greece.—Under King Otto censorship was exercised up to 1844. By the constitution of the 18th of 
March 1844 every one may publish his thoughts by means of the press, observing the laws of the state. 
The press is free, and censorship (koyoKpima) is not permitted. Responsible editors, publishers and 
printers of newspapers are not required to deposit money on the ground of surety. Publishers of 
newspapers must be Greek citizens (art. 10). The legislature may exclude reporters from its sittings in 
certain cases (art. 48). Press offences are to be tried by jury, except when they deal only with private 
life (art. 93). 


Holland.—The press has been free since the existence of the present kingdom of the Netherlands, 



which dates from 1815. Liberty of the press is expressly secured by art. 8 of the constitution of 1848. 

By art. 286 of the penal code seditious books and newspapers may be seized. By art. 283 of the same 
code and by a royal decree of the 25th of January 1814 the name of the printer must appear upon 
newspapers. Press offences are not tried by jury. 

Italy.—By art. 27 of the political code of Sardinia, granted by Charles Albert on the 4th of March 1848, 
and still in force, the press is free, but abuses of the liberty are restrained by law. The present press law 
of Italy is contained in the law of the 26th of March 1848, as altered by later enactments. Everything 
printed in typographical characters, or by lithography or any similar means, must indicate the place and 
the date of printing and the name of the printer. A copy of everything printed must be deposited with 
certain officials and at certain libraries. Before the publication of any newspaper or periodical, notice of 
the intended publication must be given at the office of the secretary of state or internal affairs. The 
notice must contain (1) a declaration of the legal qualification of the person intending to publish, 
whether as proprietor or editor, (2) the nature of the publication, and (3) the name and residence of the 
responsible editor. Every newspaper is bound to insert gratuitously a contradiction or explanation of 
any charge made against a person in its columns. For contravention of these and other regulations there 
is a statutory penalty not exceeding 1000 lire (£40). The publication of a newspaper may be suspended 
until the payment of a fine. The publication of parliamentary debates is permitted. Press offences are 
tried by a jury of twelve. By a law of the 11th of May 1877 it is forbidden to publish any indication of 
the way in which individual judges or jurors voted in their deliberations. 

Norway.—The liberty of the press is secured by art. 100 of the constitution of 1814. No one can be 
punished for any writing unless he, or some one by his instigation, offend against the state, law, religion 
or decency, or make infamous accusations against any one. Criticism of the government is expressly 
permitted. 

Ottoman Empire.—By art. 12 of the constitution of the 23rd of December 1876 the press was 
recognized as free, subject to the limits imposed by law. The constitution was, however, “suspended,” 
and a rigorous censorship was enforced, under the direction of Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid II., until the 
revolution of 1908. 

Portugal.—It is stated by Braga and others that a free press existed up to the establishment of the 
Inquisition, and that Gil Vicente (d. 1536) was the last writer who dared to express his thoughts freely. 
At a later period Bocage was imprisoned for writings displeasing to the authorities. Boards of 
censorship under the names of the “Real mesa censoria,” or the “Mesa do desembargo do pago,” 
assumed to license publications. Liberty of the press was, however, finally secured, and censorship 
limited, by art. 7 of the constitution granted by John VI. in 1821. By art. 8 a special tribunal was 
constituted in both Portugal and Brazil to protect the liberty of printing. The censorship was confined to 
that exercised by the bishops over theological or dogmatic works. The debates in the legislature and 
proceedings in the courts of justice are not generally reported. 

Rumania.—By the constitution of the 30th of June 1866, art. 5, Rumanians enjoy liberty of the press. 

By art. 24 the constitution guarantees to all the liberty of communicating and publishing ideas through 
the press, every one being liable for abuse in cases determined by the penal code. Press offences are to 
be tried by jury. Censorship is abolished, and is never to be re-established. No previous authorization is 
necessary for the publication of newspapers. No sureties are to be demanded from journalists, writers, 
editors or printers. The press is not to be subjected to regulation of advertisements. No newspaper or 
publication is to be suspended or suppressed. Every author is responsible for his writings; in default of 
the author, the manager or editor is responsible. Every newspaper must have a responsible manager in 



the possession of civil and political rights. 


Russia.—The position of the Russian press generally was, previously to the revolution of 1905, 
regulated by a law of the 6th of April 1865. The effect of that law was to exempt from preventive 
censorship (if published in St Petersburg or Moscow) all newspapers, periodicals and original works 
and translations not exceeding a certain number of pages, and (wherever published) all government 
publications, matter printed by academies, universities and scientific bodies, and maps, plans, and 
charts. Everything printed and published that did not fall within any of these categories had, before 
issue to the public, to be submitted for the approval of government censors stationed in different parts 
of the empire. The minister of the interior had power to dispense with the preventive censorship in the 
case of provincial newspapers and periodicals. In St Petersburg and Moscow the periodical press was 
subject to corrective censorship for infringement of the numerous restrictive regulations contained in 
the code, and supplemented at times by secret instructions from the minister of the interior to editors 
and publishers. Apart from the code, the sustained display of a spirit hostile to the government rendered 
the publisher of a periodical liable to punishment. The penalties established by the law of 1865 for 
offences against the press regulations consisted in the infliction of a series of warnings published in the 
Official Gazette. A first warning merely enjoined more care for the future; a second was followed by 
suspension for a certain period, sometimes by a prohibition to insert advertisements; a third by 
suppression, and perhaps prosecution of the offending conductor. By Imperial ukaz of the 2nd of June 
1872 the jurisdiction of the judicial tribunals over press offences was practically transferred to the 
minister of the interior, except in the case of violation of private rights, as by libel. The law of 1865 
was modified in 1874 by a regulation to the effect that all publications appearing at longer intervals 
than one week should be submitted to the central board of censors. This applied to all periodicals that 
had been formerly published without preventive censorship. By a ukaz issued in 1881 a committee of 
four members was entrusted with the decision of all matters relating to the press submitted to it by the 
minister of the interior. The strictest supervision was exercised over the foreign press, periodical and 
otherwise. None but a few privileged individuals, such as members of the royal family, foreign 
diplomatists, and editors of newspapers in the capital, might receive foreign publications free of 
censorship. The censorship consisted in blackening out, and sometimes in the excision, of whole 
columns and sheets of publications that might be deemed pernicious. Only such periodicals as were 
placed on a list approved by the board of censors were allowed to be received through the post office 
by non-privileged persons. Telegraphic messages to newspapers were subject to strict censorship. The 
Russian telegraphic press agency is under official management. 

Full liberty of the press was guaranteed by the Imperial ukaz of the 17th of October 1905, and though 
no special legislation followed the censorship was for a time de facto abolished. With the progress of 
the reaction, however, the old conditions were to a certain extent re-established. In St Petersburg, for 
instance, the newspapers were in 1909 again under the absolute jurisdiction of chief of police and were 
forbidden to publish any reference to members of the Imperial family or to the affairs of Poland (except 
official notices). In 1908 as many as 73 newspapers and periodicals were suppressed, of which 28 were 
in St Petersburg alone. 

Spain.—There was probably no country where restrictions on the liberty of the press were at one time 
more stringent than in Spain. From the first use of printing up to 1521 censorship was exercised by the 
Crown; after that date the Inquisition began to assume the right, and continued to do so up to its 
suppression in 1808. In 1558 Philip II. denounced the penalty of death against even the possessor of a 
book upon the Index expurgatorius of the Inquisition. Some of the greatest names in Spanish literature 
were sufferers: Castillejo, Mendoza, Mariana and Quevedo incurred the displeasure of the Inquisition; 
Fuis Ponce de Feon was imprisoned for his translation of the Song of Solomon. The last Index 



appeared in 1790.[4] In 1812 the constitution promulgated by the regency in the name of Ferdinand 
VII. provided by art. 371 that all Spaniards should have liberty to write, print and publish their political 
ideas without any necessity for licence, examination or approbation previous to publication, subject to 
the restrictions imposed by law. Art. 13 of the constitution of the 30th of June 1876, promulgated on the 
accession of Alphonso XII., practically re-enacts this provision. 

Sweden.—The press law of the 16th of July 1812 is one of the fundamental laws of Sweden. It is an 
expansion of art. 86 of the constitution of the 6th of June 1809. Liberty of the press is declared to be the 
privilege of every Swede, subject to prosecution for libellous writing. Privileges of individuals as to 
publication are abolished. The title and place of publication of every newspaper or periodical must be 
registered, and every publication must bear the name of the printer and the place of printing. Press 
offences are tried by a jury of nine, chosen respectively by the prosecutor, the prisoner, and the court. 
The verdict of two-thirds of the jury is final. 

Switzerland.—Liberty of the press is secured by art. 45 of the constitution of 1848, re-enacted by art. 

55 of the constitution of the 29th of May 1874. Each canton has its own laws for the repression of 
abuse of the liberty, subject to the approbation of the federal council. The confederation can impose 
penalties on libels directed against itself or its officers. 

The principle of the censorship is still uncompromisingly maintained by the Roman Catholic Church; 
and this, though in general binding only in foro conscientiae, has necessarily had considerable 
importance in states which recognize the papacy as an independent power relations with which are 
established by concordat. Thus in Italy, under the Sardinian constitution of 1848, Bibles, catechisms 
and liturgical words had to be licensed by the bishop. The principle of the censorship, consecrated 
anew in Pope Pius IX.'s Syllabus of 1864, was reaffirmed in the apostolic constitution Officiorum of 
Leo XIII. and in 1907 in the encyclical Pascendi of Pius X. This last expresses “the highest esteem for 
this institution of censors” and orders censors to be appointed in all episcopal curias for the revision of 
books intended for publication, at the same time directing that their names shall not be made known to 
the authors of the books condemned. (See also Index Librorum Prohibitorum.) 

The monopoly of the king's printer does not extend to any translation other than the Authorized 
Version, and not to that if it be accompanied by new notes or marginal readings. 

See Dalloz, Jurisprudence generate, s.v. “Presse”; ibid. Titles alphabetiques (1845-1877), s.v. “ 

Presse.” 

See Ticknor, Hist, of Span. Lit. i. 422 seq., iii. 366. 


POISONS OF THE INTELLIGENCE—HASHEESH.[1] 

by Charles Robert Richet 

Popular Science Monthly Volume 13 August 1878 

HASHEESH is the extract of Indian hemp. This extract, mixed with different aromatics and vegetable 
oils, forms dawamesk, a sort of nauseous confection taken before a meal. Then there is the hasheesh 
smoked in pipes or in cigarettes, and this is the form in which the drug is most commonly taken in the 
East. The aqueous extract is known as hafioun; it is more active than the other two preparations. It 
takes nearly four parts of dawamesk to make one of hafioun. It is very difficult to find out any more 
concerning the Oriental modes of preparing hasheesh; still, though our pharmaceutical information be 





insufficient, we are pretty familiar with the psychic effects of the drug. I have taken it myself again and 
again in various doses, and have administered it to many of my friends, and whatever I shall have to 
say concerning its properties will be based upon my own observations. Taken in moderate doses, it 
produces a kind of intoxication that is very pleasant, highly advantageous for a correct knowledge of 
intellectual phenomena, and at the same time free from serious consequences. The worst that is to be 
expected when one takes either dawamesk or hafioun in suitable quantities is slight disorder of the 
digestion, and a little sense of heaviness and of cerebral excitation. 

If one has not been told what to expect, the first effects of hasheesh pass by unnoticed; these consist of 
a certain motor and sensor excitability of the spinal cord. There is a twitching in the nape of the neck, 
the back and the legs, and a shivering that extends over the whole body. It is as though there were puffs 
of hot and cold air rising to the head; but withal there is a vague sense of comfortableness, and one 
finds himself in a state of great good-humor, as is the case of most persons after the absorption of a 
certain amount of alcohol. By degrees the excitation of the spinal cord produces effects that are more 
characteristic, as muscular exertion of every kind, walking, stretching, dancing, lifting heavy weights; 
but meantime the mind is calm. Suddenly, however, on hearing some chance remark, the patient is 
seized with a fit of laughing without any apparent cause, and this continues for a length of time. This 
having passed, he comes to himself again, and recognizes the first effects of the poison. 

Ideas now come crowding on his brain, one following another with bewildering rapidity. Thoughts 
come and go without any apparent law of succession or concomitance, but in reality they are governed 
by the immutable laws of the association of ideas and impressions. The patient thinks the persons he 
sees around him very slow and dull. Language is not swift enough to give expression to his rapid 
thoughts. There is, as it were, an hypertrophy of ideas. What in the normal state would cause very 
trifling discomfort, now becomes an unbearable evil, and the patient cries and begs for commiseration. 
With the air of a tragic actor he will tell you that it rains, or that the wind blows. One's self-esteem is 
magnified, and he looks down with scorn upon the ignorance of others. 

Thus, then, to say nothing as yet of the change in sensation, the moral person is entirely transformed. I 
am not aware that the resemblance of these phenomena to those of hysteria has ever been noticed. In 
general, hysterical women are very intelligent, with brilliant ideas and a lively imagination; but their 
mental activity labors under two defects, namely, the exaggeration of the feelings and the absence of 
will. The same thing is seen in the use of hasheesh. 

But there are other phenomena that are still more characteristic of hasheesh, especially its effects on our 
notions of time and space. Under its influence, time seems to be of interminable length. Between two 
clearly-conceived ideas the patient descries a host of others that are indeterminate and incomplete, and 
of which he is only dimly conscious; but he is filled with admiration at their number and vastness. Now 
we measure time by the memory of the ideas that have passed through the mind, and hence an instant 
appears immensely long to one under the hasheesh influence. Suppose, as is common enough in the use 
of this drug, that in the space of one second fifty different thoughts enter the brain; now, since in the 
normal state it requires several minutes to conceive fifty different thoughts, the inference will be that 
many minutes have gone by. Seconds become years, and minutes become ages. 

This illusion has no parallel; yet in dreaming, or rather in that intermediate state which is neither 
sleeping nor waking, we experience something similar. I recollect having been at work one day with a 
friend, and, as I felt drowsy, asking him to let me sleep for a few minutes. On awaking, I was assured 
by him that I had slept hardly a second; and yet in that brief time I had had a very complicated dream, 
and, in consequence of the multiplicity of my thoughts, the time had appeared to be of considerable 



length. So, if a person be awakened by some sudden, loud noise, he will oftentimes, in the fraction of a 
second, pass in imagination through scenes and adventures of a very complicated nature. A like illusion 
may be procured at will by shutting the eyes while one is riding in a carriage: under such circumstances 
the journey will appear to have no end; on opening the eyes from time to time, and observing the 
landmarks, the progress will seem to be extremely slow. 

But in dreaming and in sleep this illusion as to the lapse of time is vague and ill-defined. Under the 
influence of hasheesh, on the contrary, it becomes singularly definite. Nor is the illusion of the sight 
less astonishing, which causes inconsiderable distances to appear enormously great. I do not know 
whether this illusion has been observed under any other conditions than those of hasheesh-poisoning, 
nor can I offer any rational explanation of it. It is difficult even to describe it. It causes a bridge, an 
avenue, to stretch out to unheard-of lengths. On going up a ladder, the rounds appear to reach up to the 
sky. A river whose opposite bank is in sight becomes an arm of the sea. And, besides these two illusions 
of space and time, which by-the-way often persist twenty-four hours or more, there are other illusions 
of the strangest kind imaginable. Hallucinations, on the contrary, are infrequent, though one remarkable 
instance has been observed by Dr. Moreau, of Tours. 

It is oftentimes very hard to draw the distinction between illusion and hallucination, but nevertheless 
there is a difference between these two manifestations of morbid psychic activity. When an insane 
patient sees at his elbow a walking, talking spectre, he has an hallucination. But if in a dark forest, at 
night, one takes some deformed trunk for a ghost, he has an illusion. Illusion presupposes an actual 
sensation, the perception of which is exaggerated and erroneous, whereas hallucination comes 
spontaneously without requiring a sensation to give rise to it. Now, under the hasheesh influence, the 
sensations are exaggerated so as to produce endless illusions. The slightest sound becomes a crash, and 
we hear the fall of waters, the roar of cataracts, the blare of trumpets, or brilliant harmonies. I have seen 
persons, naturally almost insensible to music, lifted by a few musical notes into an ecstasy such as we 
read of in the lives of saints. But, for a description of all these sensations, I would refer the reader to the 
brilliant pages ofTheophile Gautier's "Club des Hachichins." 

I will not go over ground trod by Gautier, but will content myself with touching upon another point of 
psychological interest. We will suppose the illusion to be stronger than anything noticed in the 
foregoing instances; that instead of being a simple disorder of the perceptive faculties, it affects the 
conceptive powers. Under normal conditions, external impressions awaken manifold ideas in our 
minds; besides the association of ideas, there is association of impressions with ideas. For instance, a 
certain taste, smell, or sound, gives rise to a multitude of conceptions that follow one another according 
to the direction we may be pleased to give them. The faculty of attention enables us to check the 
uprising of the conceptions called forth by the taste, smell, or sound. Often, while attention is fixed on 
an object, we neither hear nor see what is passing without. In reality we do see and hear, but these 
sensations are obliterated, and pass out of the mind without leaving a trace behind. In the use of 
hasheesh, in virtue of the loss of will, the intensity of the perceptions, and the excitation of the brain, 
every external impression calls forth a series of delirious conceptions, and there is no check. 

Dr. Moreau lays great stress on the resemblance subsisting between these hasheesh illusions and the 
systematic delirium of the insane. In most lunatics the delirious idea has its origin in fact, in a 
sensation, a pain, an impression from without. This forms for them the logical basis of a system of 
eiToneous judgments. If, for instance, they suffer from nausea or gastric pains, they say they have been 
poisoned; that their enemies have mixed poison with their food. Precisely the same thing is found in the 
use of hasheesh. Every sensation immediately calls forth an insane thought, or rather a thousand such 
thoughts. Hence it really appears as though the veil were rent in twain, and that by the use of this drug 



we are enabled to witness the mind itself at its work. The mysterious and silent travail which in the 
normal state produces our thoughts and judgments is no longer either mysterious or silent: we can see 
how the whole is connected, and can look on while ideas are being evolved. But, unfortunately, under 
the hasheesh influence one is no longer master of his own thoughts, and must, perforce, follow them in 
their disorderly course. Here we observe close resemblance between the three states of dreaming, 
insanity, and hasheesh intoxication. In all these external impressions are all-powerful, and the mind is 
subject, unchecked, to the excitation of the senses. 

One great difference between intoxication by hasheesh and that by alcohol and chloroform is that in the 
former, when the dose is light, memory is intact: one remembers with marvelous exactitude all that he 
saw, did, or said. But if the dose be strong, the loss of memory is complete; then, too, there is delirium, 
wild delirium. In such doses hasheesh is dangerous, though I do not think a single case of death from 
this cause has ever been recorded in Europe. But sometimes the delirium has continued for several 
days, and assumed serious proportions. No one should take hasheesh without having some person to 
care for him while under the influence of the drug; oftentimes the hasheesh gives such a sense of 
lightness and agility that a person will attempt to fly by leaping out of a window. 

In the East hasheesh is in very general use. It is nearly always smoked in large pipes, which are passed 
from mouth to mouth. The smoke is very agreeable, possessing a peculiar aromatic odor. On entering 
certain Arab cafes at Cairo or at Damascus, one perceives this penetrating odor, which gently 
intoxicates even those who do not smoke. In this mild dose hasheesh produces a sort of sleepiness, 
during which external objects assume fantastic forms, and all is like a dream. The monotonous, nasal 
music has a gentle, tranquilizing effect during this sleep. On the walls of the cafe are rudely-pictured 
camels, grotesque human forms, or the surface is marked with lines, quadrangles, and triangles. In the 
minds of the hasheesh-smokers these rude pictures awaken delightful illusions, and they fancy 
themselves to be transported to Mohammed's paradise. To further amuse the indolence of the 
customers, a chanter drones out a long story, semi-religious, semi-heroic. The tale is in couplets, and 
between the couplets the music strikes up again its interminable rhythm. Now and then a smoker will 
rise staggering to his feet, and will give expression by yells to the delight with which he contemplates 
some fantastic image that he sees. The rest of the company then laugh uproariously, but anon will greet 
the last speaker with "Allah be with thee! Allah be praised!" Never shall I forget this spectacle, which, 
in a dark corner of the noisy bazaars of Damascus, with the dim light of a smoky lamp, to the sound of 
the tambourine and guitar with three cords, enabled me to understand one side of Oriental life. 

1 Translated and condensed by J. Fitzgerald, A.M. 


Bush y. Gore 

United States Supreme Court 
Opinion - dissent of Ginsburg 

Justice Ginsburg, with whom Justice Stevens joins, and with whom Justice Souter and Justice Breyer 
join as to Part I, dissenting. 


I 

The Chief Justice acknowledges that provisions of Florida's Election Code "may well admit of more 





than one interpretation." Ante, at 114 (concurring opinion). But instead of respecting the state high 
court's province to say what the State's Election Code means, The Chief Justice maintains that Florida's 
Supreme Court has veered so far from the ordinary practice of judicial review that what it did cannot 
properly be called judging. My colleagues have offered a reasonable construction of Florida's law. 

Their construction coincides with the view of one of Florida's seven Supreme Court justices. Gore v. 
Harris, 772 So. 2d 1243, 1264-1270 (Fla. 2000) (Wells, C. J., dissenting); Palm Beach County 
Canvassing Bd. v. Harris, 772 So. 2d 1273, 1291-1292 (Fla. 2000) (on remand) (confirming, 6 to 1, the 
construction of Florida law advanced in Gore). I might join The Chief Justice were it my commission 
to interpret Florida law. But disagreement with the Florida court's interpretation of its own State's law 
does not warrant the conclusion that the justices of that court have legislated. There is no cause here to 
believe that the members of Florida's high court have done less than "their mortal best to discharge 
their oath of office," Sumner v. Mata, 449 U. S. 539, 549 (1981), and no cause to upset their reasoned 
interpretation of Florida law. 

This Court more than occasionally affirms statutory, and even constitutional, interpretations with which 
it disagrees. For example, when reviewing challenges to administrative agencies' interpretations of laws 
they implement, we defer to the agencies unless their interpretation violates "the unambiguously 
expressed intent of Congress." Chevron U. S. A. Inc. v. Natural Resources Defense Council, Inc., 467 
U. S. 837, 843 (1984). We do so in the face of the declaration in Article I of the United States 
Constitution that "All legislative Powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States." Surely the Constitution does not call upon us to pay more respect to a federal administrative 
agency's construction of federal law than to a state high court's interpretation of its own State's law. 

And not uncommonly, we let stand state-court interpretations of federal law with which we might 
disagree. Notably, in the habeas context, the Court adheres to the view that "there is 'no intrinsic reason 
why the fact that a man is a federal judge should make him more competent, or conscientious, or 
learned with respect to [federal law] than his neighbor in the state courthouse.'" Stone v. Powell, 428 U. 
S. 465, 494, n. 35 (1976) (quoting Bator, Finality in Criminal Law and Federal Habeas Corpus for State 
Prisoners, 76 Harv. L. Rev. 441, 509 (1963)); see O'Dell v. Netherland, 521 U. S. 151, 156 (1997) 
("[T]he Teague doctrine validates reasonable, good-faith interpretations of existing precedents made by 
state courts even though they are shown to be contrary to later decisions.") (citing Butler v. McKellar, 
494 U. S. 407, 414 (1990)); O'Connor, Trends in the Relationship Between the Federal and State Courts 
from the Perspective of a State Court Judge, 22 Wm. & Mary L. Rev. 801, 813 (1981) ("There is no 
reason to assume that state court judges cannot and will not provide a 'hospitable forum' in litigating 
federal constitutional questions."). 

No doubt there are cases in which the proper application of federal law may hinge on interpretations of 
state law. Unavoidably, this Court must sometimes examine state law in order to protect federal rights. 
But we have dealt with such cases ever mindful of the full measure of respect we owe to interpretations 
of state law by a State's highest court. In the Contract Clause case, General Motors Corp. v. Romein, 

503 U. S. 181 (1992), for example, we said that although "ultimately we are bound to decide for 
ourselves whether a contract was made," the Court "accord[s] respectful consideration and great weight 
to the views of the State's highest court." Id., at 187 (citing Indiana ex rel. Anderson v. Brand, 303 U. S. 
95, 100 (1938)). And in Central Union Telephone Co. v. Edwardsville, 269 U. S. 190 (1925), we upheld 
the Illinois Supreme Court's interpretation of a state waiver rule, even though that interpretation 
resulted in the forfeiture of federal constitutional rights. Refusing to supplant Illinois law with a federal 
definition of waiver, we explained that the state court's declaration "should bind us unless so unfair or 
unreasonable in its application to those asserting a federal right as to obstruct it." Id., at 195.[1] 


In deferring to state courts on matters of state law, we appropriately recognize that this Court acts as an 



"'out-side[ r]' lacking the common exposure to local law which comes from sitting in the jurisdiction." 
Lehman Brothers v. Schein, 416 U. S. 386, 391 (1974). That recognition has sometimes prompted us to 
resolve doubts about the meaning of state law by certifying issues to a State's highest court, even when 
federal rights are at stake. Cf. Arizonans for Official English v. Arizona, 520 U. S. 43, 79 (1997) 
("Warnings against premature adjudication of constitutional questions bear heightened attention when a 
federal court is asked to invalidate a State's law, for the federal tribunal risks friction-generating error 
when it endeavors to construe a novel state Act not yet reviewed by the State's highest court."). 
Notwithstanding our authority to decide issues of state law underlying federal claims, we have used the 
certification device to afford state high courts an opportunity to inform us on matters of their own 
State's law because such restraint "helps build a cooperative judicial federalism." Lehman Brothers, 

416 U. S., at 391. 

Just last Term, in Fiore v. White, 528 U. S. 23 (1999), we took advantage of Pennsylvania's certification 
procedure. In that case, a state prisoner brought a federal habeas action claiming that the State had 
failed to prove an essential element of his charged offense in violation of the Due Process Clause. Id., 
at 25-26. Instead of resolving the state-law question on which the federal claim depended, we certified 
the question to the Pennsylvania Supreme Court for that court to "help determine the proper state-law 
predicate for our determination of the federal constitutional questions raised." Id., at 29; id., at 28 
(asking the Pennsylvania Supreme Court whether its recent interpretation of the statute under which 
Fiore was convicted "was always the statute's meaning, even at the time of Fiore's trial"). The Chief 
Justice's willingness to reverse the Florida Supreme Court's interpretation of Florida law in this case is 
at least in tension with our reluctance in Fiore even to interpret Pennsylvania law before seeking 
instruction from the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. I would have thought the "cautious approach" we 
counsel when federal courts address matters of state law, Arizonans, 520 U. S., at 77, and our 
commitment to "build[ing] cooperative judicial federalism," Lehman Brothers, 416 U. S., at 391, 
demanded greater restraint. 

Rarely has this Court rejected outright an interpretation of state law by a state high court. Fairfax's 
Devisee v. Hunter's Lessee, 7 Cranch 603 (1813), NAACP v. Alabama ex rel. Patterson, 357 U. S. 449 
(1958), and Bouie v. City of Columbia, 378 U. S. 347 (1964), cited by The Chief Justice, are three such 
rare instances. See ante, at 114-115, and n. 1. But those cases are embedded in historical contexts 
hardly comparable to the situation here. Fairfax's Devisee, which held that the Virginia Court of 
Appeals had misconstrued its own forfeiture laws to deprive a British subject of lands secured to him 
by federal treaties, occurred amidst vociferous States' rights attacks on the Marshall Court. G. Gunther 
& K. Sullivan, Constitutional Law 61-62 (13th ed. 1997). The Virginia court refused to obey this 
Court's Fairfax's Devisee mandate to enter judgment for the British subject's successor in interest. That 
refusal led to the Court's pathmarking decision in Martin v. Hunter's Lessee, 1 Wheat. 304 (1816). 
Patterson, a case decided three months after Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U. S. 1 (1958), in the face of 
Southern resistance to the civil rights movement, held that the Alabama Supreme Court had irregularly 
applied its own procedural rules to deny review of a contempt order against the NAACP arising from 
its refusal to disclose membership lists. We said that "our jurisdiction is not defeated if the nonfederal 
ground relied on by the state court is 'without any fair or substantial support.'" 357 U. S., at 455 
(quoting Ward v. Board of Commr’s of Love Cty., 253 U. S. 17, 22 (1920)). Bouie, stemming from a 
lunch counter "sit-in" at the height of the civil rights movement, held that the South Carolina Supreme 
Court's construction of its trespass laws-criminalizing conduct not covered by the text of an otherwise 
clear statute-was "unforeseeable" and thus violated due process when applied retroactively to the 
petitioners. 378 U. S., at 350, 354. 


The Chief Justice's casual citation of these cases might lead one to believe they are part of a larger 



collection of cases in which we said that the Constitution impelled us to train a skeptical eye on a state 
court's portrayal of state law. But one would be hard pressed, I think, to find additional cases that fit the 
mold. As Justice Breyer convincingly explains, see post, at 149 152 (dissenting opinion), this case 
involves nothing close to the kind of recalcitrance by a state high court that warrants extraordinary 
action by this Court. The Florida Supreme Court concluded that counting every legal vote was the 
overriding concern of the Florida Legislature when it enacted the State's Election Code. The court 
surely should not be bracketed with state high courts of the Jim Crow South. 

The Chief Justice says that Article II, by providing that state legislatures shall direct the manner of 
appointing electors, authorizes federal superintendence over the relationship between state courts and 
state legislatures, and licenses a departure from the usual deference we give to state-court 
interpretations of state law. Ante, at 115 (concurring opinion) ("To attach definitive weight to the 
pronouncement of a state court, when the very question at issue is whether the court has actually 
departed from the statutory meaning, would be to abdicate our responsibility to enforce the explicit 
requirements of Article II."). The Framers of our Constitution, however, understood that in a republican 
government, the judiciary would construe the legislature's enactments. See U. S. Const., Art. Ill; The 
Federalist No. 78 (A. Hamilton). In light of the constitutional guarantee to States of a "Republican 
Form of Government," U. S. Const., Art. IV, § 4, Article II can hardly be read to invite this Court to 
disrupt a State's republican regime. Yet The Chief Justice today would reach out to do just that. By 
holding that Article II requires our revision of a state court's construction of state laws in order to 
protect one organ of the State from another, The Chief Justice contradicts the basic principle that a 
State may organize itself as it sees fit. See, e. g., Gregory v. Ashcroft, 501 U. S. 452, 460 (1991) 
("Through the structure of its government, and the character of those who exercise government 
authority, a State defines itself as a sovereign."); Highland Farms Dairy, Inc. v. Agnew, 300 U. S. 608, 
612 (1937) ("How power shall be distributed by a state among its governmental organs is commonly, if 
not always, a question for the state itself.").[2] Article II does not call for the scrutiny undertaken by 
this Court. 

The extraordinary setting of this case has obscured the ordinary principle that dictates its proper 
resolution: Federal courts defer to a state high court's interpretations of the State's own law. This 
principle reflects the core of federalism, on which all agree. "The Framers split the atom of sovereignty. 
It was the genius of their idea that our citizens would have two political capacities, one state and one 
federal, each protected from incursion by the other." Saenz v. Roe, 526 U. S. 489, 504, n. 17 (1999) 
(citing U. S. Term Limits, Inc. v. Thornton, 514 U. S. 779, 838 (1995) (Kennedy, J., concurring)). The 
Chief Justice's solicitude for the Florida Legislature comes at the expense of the more fundamental 
solicitude we owe to the legislature"s sovereign. U. S. Const., Art. II, § 1, cl. 2 ("Each State shall 
appoint, in such Manner as the Legislature thereof may direct," the electors for President and Vice 
President (emphasis added)); ante, at 123-124 (Stephens, J., dissenting).[3] Were the other Members of 
this Court as mindful as they generally are of our system of dual sovereignty, they would affirm the 
judgment of the Florida Supreme Court. 

II 

I agree with Justice Stevens that petitioners have not presented a substantial equal protection claim. 
Ideally, perfection would be the appropriate standard forjudging the recount. But we live in an 
imperfect world, one in which thousands of votes have not been counted. I cannot agree that the 
recount adopted by the Florida court, flawed as it may be, would yield a result any less fair or precise 
than the certification that preceded that recount. See, e. g., McDonald v. Board of Election Comm'rs of 
Chicago, 394 U. S. 802, 809 (1969) (even in the context of the right to vote, the State is permitted to 
reform "one step at a time") (citing Williamson v. Lee Optical of Okla., Inc., 348 U. S. 483, 489 



(1955)). 


Even if there were an equal protection violation, I would agree with Justice Stevens, Justice Souter, and 
Justice Breyer that the Court's concern about the December 12 date, ante, at 110-111, is misplaced. 

Time is short in part because of the Court's entry of a stay on December 9, several hours after an able 
circuit judge in Leon County had begun to superintend the recount process. More fundamentally, the 
Court's reluctance to let the recount go forward-despite its suggestion that "[t]he search for intent can 
be confined by specific rules designed to ensure uniform treatment," ante, at 106-ultimately turns on its 
own judgment about the practical realities of implementing a recount, not the judgment of those much 
closer to the process. 

Equally important, as Justice Breyer explains, post, at 155 (dissenting opinion), the December 12 date 
for bringing Florida's electoral votes into 3 U. S. C. § 5 s safe harbor lacks the significance the Court 
assigns it. Were that date to pass, Florida would still be entitled to deliver electoral votes Congress must 
count unless both Houses find that the votes "ha[d] not been . . . regularly given." 3 U. S. C. § 15. The 
statute identifies other significant dates. See, e. g., § 7 (specifying December 18 as the date electors 
"shall meet and give their votes"); § 12 (specifying "the fourth Wednesday in December"-this year, 
December 27-as the date on which Congress, if it has not received a State's electoral votes, shall 
request the state secretary of state to send a certified return immediately). But none of these dates has 
ultimate significance in light of Congress' detailed provisions for determining, on "the sixth day of 
January," the validity of electoral votes. § 15. 

The Court assumes that time will not permit "orderly judicial review of any disputed matters that might 
arise." Ante, at 110. But no one has doubted the good faith and diligence with which Florida election 
officials, attorneys for all sides of this controversy, and the courts of law have performed their duties. 
Notably, the Florida Supreme Court has produced two substantial opinions within 29 hours of oral 
argument. In sum, the Court's conclusion that a constitutionally adequate recount is impractical is a 
prophecy the Court's own judgment will not allow to be tested. Such an untested prophecy should not 
decide the Presidency of the United States. 

I dissent. 

See also Lucas v. South Carolina Coastal Council, 505 U. S. 1003, 1032, n. 18 (1992) (South Carolina 
could defend a regulatory taking "if an objectively reasonable application of relevant precedents [by its 
courts] would exclude . . . beneficial uses in the circumstances in which the land is presently found"); 
Bishop v. Wood, 426 U. S. 341, 344-345 (1976) (deciding whether North Carolina had created a 
property interest cognizable under the Due Process Clause by reference to state law as interpreted by 
the North Carolina Supreme Court). Similarly, in Gurley v. Rhoden, 421 U. S. 200 (1975), a gasoline 
retailer claimed that due process entitled him to deduct a state gasoline excise tax in computing the 
amount of his sales subject to a state sales tax, on the grounds that the legal incidence of the excise tax 
fell on his customers and that he acted merely as a collector of the tax. The Mississippi Supreme Court 
held that the legal incidence of the excise tax fell on petitioner. Observing that "a State's highest court is 
the final judicial arbiter of the meaning of state statutes," we said that "[w]hen a state court has made its 
own definitive determination as to the operating incidence, ...[w]e give this finding great weight in 
determining the natural effect of a statute, and if it is consistent with the statute's reasonable 
interpretation it will be deemed conclusive." Id., at 208 (citing American Oil Co. v. Neill, 380 U. S. 
451,455 456 (1965)). 

Even in the rare case in which a State's "manner" of making and construing laws might implicate a 
structural constraint, Congress, not this Court, is likely the proper governmental entity to enforce that 



constraint. See U. S. Const., Arndt. 12; 3 U. S. C. §§115; cf. Ohio ex rel. Davis v. Hildebrant, 241 U. 
S. 565, 569 (1916) (treating as a nonjusticiable political question whether use of a referendum to 
override a congressional districting plan enacted by the state legislature violates Art. I, § 4); Luther v. 
Borden, 7 How. 1, 42 (1849). 

"[Bjecause the Framers recognized that state power and identity were essential parts of the federal 
balance, see The Federalist No. 39, the Constitution is solicitous of the prerogatives of the States, even 
in an otherwise sovereign federal province. The Constitution . . . grants States certain powers over the 
times, places, and manner of federal elections (subject to congressional revision), Art. I, § 4, cl. 1 ..., 
and allows States to appoint electors for the President, Art. II, § 1, cl. 2." U. S. Term Limits, Inc. v. 
Thornton, 514 U. S. 779, 841-842 (1995) (Kennedy, J., concurring) 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17U.S.C. 105). 


THE DUEL OF PARIS AND MENELAUS 

The Iliad (1871) 
by William Lucas Collins 

Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons pages 48-62 

The battle is set in array, "army against army." But there is a difference in the bearing of the opposed 
forces which is very significant, and is probably a note of real character, not a mere stroke of the poet's 
art. The Trojan host, after the fashion of Asiatic warfare, modern as well as ancient, move forward to 
the combat with loud shouts and clashing of weapons. The poet compares their confused clamour to the 
noise of a flock of cranes on their annual migration. The Greeks, on the other hand, march in silence, 
with closed ranks, uttering no sound, but" breathing determination." So, when afterwards they actually 
close for action, not a sound is heard in their ranks but the voice of the leaders giving the word of 
command. "You would not think," says the poet, " that all that mighty host had tongues;" while, in the 
mixed battalions of the enemy, whose allies are men of many lands and languages, there arises a noisy 
discordant clamour—" like as of bleating ewes that hear the cries of their lambs." 

But while the hostile forces yet await the signal for the battle, Paris springs forth alone from the Trojan 
ranks. "Godlike" he is in his beauty, and with the love of personal adornment which befits his character, 
he wears a spotted leopard's hide upon his shoulders. Tennyson's portrait of him, though in a different 
scene, is thoroughly Homeric— 


"White-breasted like a star, 

Fronting the dawn he moved; a leopard's skin 
Drooped from his shoulder, but his sunny hair 
Clustered about his temples like a god's" 


Advancing with long strides in the space between the armies, he challenges the leaders of the Greeks, 
one and all, to meet him singly in mortal combat. Menelaus hears the boast. "Like a hungry lion 
springing on his prey," he leaps full-armed from his chariot, exulting in the thought that now at last his 
personal vengeance shall be gratified. But conscience makes a coward of Paris. He starts back—"as a 





man that sees a serpent in his path"—the godlike visage grows pale, the knees tremble, and the Trojan 
champion draws back under the shelter of his friends from the gallant hero whom he has so bitterly 
wronged. The Roman historian Livy—a poet in prose—had surely this passage in his mind when he 
described Sextus Tarquinius, the dishonourer of Lucretia, quailing, as no Roman of his blood and rank 
would otherwise have quailed, when young Valerius dashes out from the Roman lines to engage him. 
The moral teaching of the heathen poet on such points is far higher than that of the medieval romancers 
with whom he has so many points in common. Sir Tristram of Lyonnois has no such scruples of 
conscience in meeting King Mark. Lancelot, indeed, will not fight with Arthur; but the very nobility of 
character with which the unknown author of that striking impersonation has endowed him is in itself 
the highest of all wrongs against morality, in that it steals the reader's sympathies for the wrong-doer 
instead of for the injured husband. Shakespeare, as is his wont, strikes the higher key. It is the 
consciousness of guilt which makes Macbeth half quail before Macduff— 


"Of all men else have I avoided thee: 

But get thee back—my soul is too much charged 
With blood of thine already. 

. . . I will not fight with thee." 


Paris withdraws into the Trojan ranks, and there encounters Hector. As has been already said, the poet 
assumes at the outset, on the part of his audience, at least such knowledge of his dramatis personae as to 
make a formal introduction unnecessary. Hector is the noblest of all the sons of Priam, the shield and 
bulwark of his countrymen throughout the long years of the war. Achilles is the hero of the Iliad, and to 
him Homer assigns the palm of strength and valour; but, as is not seldom the case in fiction, the author 
has painted the rival hero so well that our sympathies are at least as frequently found on his side. We 
almost share Juno's feelings against the Trojans when they are represented by Paris; but when Hector 
comes into the field, our hearts half go over to the enemy. His character will be touched upon more 
fully hereafter: for the present, it must discover itself in the course of the story. He throws himself in 
the way of Paris in his cowardly retreat; and in spite of the fraternal feeling which is so remarkably 
strong amongst Homer's heroes,—in Hector and his brothers almost as much as in Agamemnon and 
Menelaus,—shame and disgust at his present poltroonery now mingle themselves with a righteous 
hatred of the selfish lust which has plunged his country into a bloody war— 


"Was it for this, or with such heart as now, 

O'er the wide billows with a chosen band 

Thou sailedst, and with violated vow 

Didst bring thy fair wife from the Apian strand, 

Tom from the house of men of warlike hand, 

And a great sorrow for thy father's head, 

Troy town, and all the people of the land, 

By thine inhospitable offence hast bred, 

Thus for the enemy's sport, thine own confusion dread? 

"Lo, now thou cowerest, and wilt not abide 
Fierce Menelaus—thou hadst known, I ween, 

Soon of what man thou hast the blooming bride! 

Poor had the profit of thy harp then been, 



Vain Aphrodite's gifts, thy hair, thy mien, 

He mangling in the dust thy fallen brow. 

But there is no wrong to the Trojans keen. 

And they are lambs in spirit; or else hadst thou 
Worn, for thine evil works, a cloke of stone ere now." W. 


Paris has the grace to admit the justice of his brother's rebuke. Hector, he confesses, is far the better 
soldier; only he pleads, with a self-complacency which he never loses, that grace of person, and a 
smooth tongue, and a taste for music, are nothing less than the gifts of the gods—that, in fact, it is not 
his fault that he is so irresistible. He ends, however, with an offer which is far more to Hector's mind. 
Let open lists be pitched in sight of both armies, and he will engage Menelaus in single combat; Helen 
and her wealth shall be the prize of victory. 

It is a proposal at which Hector's heart rejoices. He checks at once the advancing line of the Trojans, 
and steps out himself to the front. The Greeks bend their bows at him, but Agamemnon understands his 
motions, and bids them hold their hands. It is a fair challenge which the Trojan prince comes to make 
on behalf of Paris. Menelaus accepts it, in a few plain and gallant words—he is no orator:— 


"Hear now my answer; in this quarrel I 
May claim the chiefest share; and now I hope 
Trojans and Greeks may see the final close 
Of all the labours ye so long have borne, 

T' avenge my wrong at Paris' hand sustained. 
And of us two whiche’er is doomed to death, 
So let him die! the rest depart in peace." (D.) 


A truce is agreed upon, to abide the result of this appeal of battle. A messenger from Olympus—Iris, 
goddess of the Rainbow—comes to warn Helen of the impending duel. And this introduces one of the 
most beautiful passages in the whole Iliad, to modern taste. Its sentiment and pathos are perfectly level 
and quiet; but as a natural and life-like yet highly-wrought portrait of a scene in what we may call the 
social drama, it stands almost without equal or parallel in classical literature. 

Helen—the fatal cause of the war, the object of such violent passions and such bitter taunts—is sitting 
pensively in the palace of her royal father-in-law, writing her own miserable story. She is writing it— 
not in a three-volumed novel, as a lady who had a private history, more or less creditable, would write 
it now, but—in a golden tapestry, in which more laborious form it was in those days not unfrequent to 
write sensational biographies. Iris urges her to be present at the show. The whole reads like the tale of 
some medieval tournament, except that Helen herself is the prize of victory as well as the Queen of 
Beauty. Attended by her maidens, she goes down to the place where the aged Priam, like the kings of 
the Old Testament history, "sits in the gate" surrounded by the elders of his city. It is the "Scasan," or 
"left-hand" gate, which opens towards the camp of the enemy, and commands a view of their lines. We 
have had no word as yet of the marvellous beauty of Helen. There is no attempt to describe it 
throughout the whole of the poem. But here, in a few masterly touches, introduced in the simplest and 
most natural manner, Homer does more than describe it, when he tells us its effects. The old men break 
off their talk as the beautiful stranger draws near. They had seen her often enough before; the fatal face 
and form must have been well known in the streets and palaces of Troy, however retired a life Helen 



might well have thought it becoming in her unhappy position to lead. But the fair vision comes upon 
their eyes with a new and ever-increasing enchantment. They say each to the other as they look upon 
her, "It is no blame to Greeks or Trojans to fight for such a woman—she is worth all the ten years of 
war; still, let her embark and go home, lest we and our children suffer more for her." Even the earliest 
critics, when the finer shades of criticism were little understood, were forcibly struck with the art of the 
poet in selecting his witnesses for the defence. The Roman Quintilian had said nearly all that modern 
taste has since confirmed. He bids the reader mark who gives this testimony to Helen's charms. Not the 
infatuated Paris, who has set his own honour and his country's welfare at nought for the sake of an 
unlawful passion; not some young Trojan, who might naturally be ready to vow "the world well lost" 
for such a woman; nor yet any of the vulgar crowd, easily impressed, and always extravagant in its 
praise or blame; but these grave and reverend seniors, men of cold passions and calm judgment, fathers 
whose sons were righting and falling for this woman's sake, and even Priam himself, whose very crown 
and kingdom she had brought in deadly peril. He receives her, as she draws near, with gentle courtesy. 
Plainly, in his estimation, her unhappy position does not involve necessarily shame or disgrace. This 
opens one of the difficult questions of the moral doctrine of the Iliad, which can only be understood by 
bearing in mind the supernatural machinery of the poem. To the modern reader, the character of Helen, 
and the light in which she is regarded alike by Greeks and Trojans, present an anomaly in morals which 
is highly unsatisfactory. It is not as if Homer, like the worst writers of the Italian school, set marriage 
vows at nought, and made a jest of unchastity. Far otherwise; the heathen bard on such points took an 
infinitely higher tone than many so-called Christian poets. The difficulty lies in the fact that throughout 
the poem, while the crime is reprobated, the criminal meets with forbearance, and even sympathy. Our 
first natural impulse with regard to Helen is to look upon her much in the light in which she herself, in 
one of her bitter confessions, says she is looked upon by the mass of the Trojans:— 


"Throughout wide Troy I see no friendly eye, 
And Trojans shudder as I pass them by." 


But this feeling, we must remember, arose much more from her being the cause of all the miseries of 
the siege, than from her having left her Greek husband. Priam and Hector—who have certainly not a 
lower morality, and a higher nobility and unselfishness, than the mass of their countrymen—show no 
such feeling against her; on the contrary, they treat her with scrupulous delicacy and consideration. So 
also the leaders of the Greek forces betray no consciousness that they are fighting, after all, for a 
worthless woman; rather, she is a prize to be reclaimed, and Menelaus himself is ready from the first to 
receive her back again. How is this? Some have understood the poet to represent her abduction from 
her home to have been forcible—that she was carried off by Paris entirely against her will; but even 
allowing this (which is not consistent with many passages in the poem), it would not excuse or palliate 
her voluntary acceptance of such a degraded position throughout the subsequent story. The real 
explanation is given in a few words by Priam in the scene before us. 


"Not thee I blame, 

But to the gods I owe this woful war." 


In Homer's sight, as in Priam's, she is the victim of Venus. She is "the victim of passion," only in a 
more literal and personal sense than we use the expression. Love, lawful or unlawful, was a divine— 
that is, a supernatural—force, to the mind of the poet. The spells of Venus are irresistible: that fatal gift 



of beauty is the right by which the goddess takes possession of her, and leads her captive at her evil 
will. Helen herself feels her own degradation far more deeply, in fact, than any one else seems to feel it; 
no one uses any expressions about her half so bitter as those which she applies to herself; "shameless," 
"bringer of sorrow," "whose name shall be a by-word and a reproach," are the terms she uses— 

"Oh that the day my mother gave me birth, 

Some storm had on the mountains cast me forth!" 


"We must judge Homer's characters with reference to the light of his religious creed—if creed it were— 
or at least with reference to the supernatural element employed in the Iliad. We shall be safe, then, in 
seeing Helen through Homer's eyes. We separate her unconsciously, as he does, from her fault. Look 
upon that as the poet does, as she does herself, as Priam and Hector and Menelaus do, as her fate, her 
misfortune, the wend that she has been doomed to dree,—and then, what a graceful womanly character 
remains! Gentle and daughterlike to the aged Priam, humble and tearful in the presence of her noble 
and generous brother-in-law Hector, as disdainful as she dares to be to her ignoble lord and lover,— 
tender, respectful, regretful, towards the gallant husband she has deserted. 

So she comes in all her grace and beauty, and takes her seat by the old King's side upon the watch- 
tower, looking out upon the camp of the Greeks. He bids her tell him the names of such of the kings 
and chiefs as she can recognise. One there is who seems indeed a "king of men," by the grace of nature. 
There are taller warriors in the host; but none of such majestic mien and right royal bearing. It is, 
indeed, Agamemnon the son of Atreus, as Helen informs him,— 


"Wide-reigning, mighty monarch, ruler good, 
And valiant warrior; in my husband's name, 
Lost as I am, I called him brother once." 


Another chief attracts Priam's attention, as he strides along in front of the lines. Less in stature than 
Agamemnon, he is broader in the chest and shoulders. Helen knows him well. It is Ulysses, son of 
Laertes, "the man of many wiles; " nursed among the rugged cliffs of his island kingdom of Ithaca, but 
already a traveller well versed in the ways of men, the stratagems of war, and the counsels of princes. 
He is recognised, too, now that Helen names him, by some of the Trojan elders; for he, it must be 
remembered (and Homer assumes that we know it), had accompanied Menelaus in the embassy to 
demand Helen's restitution. Old Anterior, now sitting by Priam's side, well remembers the remarkable 
stranger, whom he had lodged and entertained as a public guest. The picture he draws of him is one of 
the most graphic and individual of all Homer's characters. 


"For hither when on thine account to treat, 

Brave Menelaus and Ulysses came, 

I lodged them in my house, and loved them both, 
And studied well the form and mind of each. 

As they with Trojans mixed in social guise, 
When both were standing, o'er his comrade high 
With broad-set shoulders Menelaus stood: 

Seated, Ulysses was the nobler form: 



Then, in the great assembly, when to all 
Their public speech and argument they framed, 

In fluent language Menelaus spoke, 

In words though few, yet clear; though young in years, 
No wordy babbler, wasteful of his speech: 

But when the skilled Ulysses rose to speak, 

With downcast visage would he stand, his eyes 
Bent on the ground; the staff he bore, nor back 
He waved, nor forward, but like one untaught, 

He held it motionless; who only saw, 

Would say that he was mad, or void of sense: 

But when his chest its deep-toned voice sent forth, 
With words that fell like flakes of wintry snow, 

No mortal with Ulysses could compare; 

Then, little recked we of his outward show." (D.) 


A third hero catches the eye of the Trojan king, as well he may—a leader like Saul, "taller by the head 
and shoulders than the rest of the people"—and he asks Helen to name him also. This is Ajax of Crete, 
son of Telamon, a giant chieftain, "the bulwark of the Greeks," represented here in the Iliad as easy- 
tempered and somewhat heavy, as it is the wont of giants to be, degraded by medieval and modern 
poets into a mere bulk without brains. "Mars' idiot," Shakespeare calls him, "who has not so much wit 
as would stop the eye of Helen's needle." Shirley, in his 'Ajax and Ulysses,' carries out the same 
popular notion:— 


"And now I look on Ajax Telamon, 

I may compare him to some spacious building; 
His body bolds vast rooms of entertainment, 
And lower parts maintain the offices; 

Only the garret, his exalted head, 

Useless for wise receipt, is fdled with lumber." 


By the side of Ajax Helen also marks King Idomeneus of Crete, a frequent guest in the palace of 
Menelaus in happier times; for the court of Sparta, as will be seen hereafter in the Odyssey, was in 
these heroic days a centre of civilisation and refinement. Two chiefs Helen’s anxious eyes vainly try to 
discern amongst the crowd of her countrymen,— 


"My own two brethren, and my mother's sons, 
Castor and Pollux; Castor, horseman bold, 

Pollux, unmatched in pugilistic skill; 

In Lacedaemon have they stayed behind? 

Or can it be, in ocean-going ships 

That they have come indeed, but shame to join 

The fight of warriors, fearful of the shame 

And deep disgrace that on my name attend? " (D.) 



Helen's self-reproachful surmises have not reached he truth. The "Great Twin Brethren," who had once 
already (so the ancient legend said) rescued their beautiful sister in her girlhood from the hands of 
Theseus, who had been amongst the mighty hunters of the Calydonian boar, and had formed part of the 
adventurous crew of the Argo, had finished their mortal warfare years before in a raid in Messenia; but 
to reappear as demigods in Greek and Roman legend,—the spirit horsemen who rallied the Roman line 
in the great fight with the Latins at the Lake Regillus, the "shining stars" who lighted the sailors on the 
stormy Adriatic, and gave their names to the ship in which St Paul was cast away. 


"Back comes the chief in triumph, 
Who, in the hour of fight, 

Hath seen the Great Twin Brethren 
In harness on his right. 

Safe comes the ship to harbour, 
Through billows and through gales, 
If once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails[l] 


This picturesque dialogue between Priam and his fascinating guest is interrupted far too soon for the 
reader's complete enjoyment—somewhat too abruptly, indeed, for its perfection. One would like to 
have heard Helen’s estimate of the other leaders of the Greeks; of Diomed, of the lesser Ajax, of Nestor, 
of Mnestheus the Athenian; and it is hardly possible not to fancy that the scene has been left by the poet 
incomplete, or that some portion has been lost past recovery. The tragedian /Eschylus, who was full of 
the true Homeric spirit, carried out the idea to what seems its natural completion in a remarkable scene 
of 'The Seven Chiefs against Thebes,' to which we may hope to introduce our readers more fully 
hereafter. Euripides, in his 'Phoenissae,' adopts the very same machinery; and Tasso has also imitated the 
scene in his 'Jerusalem Delivered'[2] where he brings Erminia on the walls, pointing out to King 
Aladine the persons of the most renowned of the besieging knights. 

The interruption is as little satisfactory to Priam as to the reader. A herald summons the king of Troy to 
a conference in the mid-space between the city walls and the enemy's leaguer, in order to ratify the 
armistice, while Paris and Menelaus decide their quarrel in single combat. The old man mounts his 
chariot, "shuddering," as foreboding the defeat and death of his son. Agamemnon and Ulysses on the 
one side, Priam and Antenor on the other, duly slay the sacrificial lambs, and make joint appeal to 
Jupiter, the Avenger of oaths, pouring the red wine upon the earth with solemn imprecation, that so may 
flow forth the heart's blood of him who on either part shall break the truce. And the god listens as 
before, but does not accept the appeal. Priam withdraws, for he cannot bear to be a spectator of his 
son's peril. Hector and Ulysses, precisely in the fashion of the marshals in the tournaments of chivalry, 
measure out the lists; the rest of the Greeks lie down on the ground beside their horses and chariots, 
while the lots are cast which shall first throw the spear. The chance falls to Paris. He throws, and strikes 
full and fair in the centre of Menelaus’ round shield. But the seasoned bull's hide turns the point, and it 
does not penetrate. Next comes the turn of Menelaus. Paris has ventured no appeal to heaven; but the 
Greek king lifts Iris voice in prayer to Jupiter for vengeance on the traitor who has so abused his 
hospitality, before he poises his long lance carefully and hurls it at his enemy. Eight through shield, 
breastplate, and linen vest goes the good Greek weapon; but Paris leans back to avoid it, and it only 
grazes him. Menelaus rushes forward, sword in hand, and smites a downright blow on Paris' crest. But 
the Trojan helmet proves of better quality than the shield, and the Greek blade flies in shivers. 



Maddened by his double failure, he rushes on his enemy, and seizing him by the horse-hair crest, drags 
him off by main strength towards the ranks of the Greeks. But in this extremity the goddess of love 
comes to the rescue of her favourite. At her touch the tough bullhide strap of Paris' head-piece, which 
was all but choking him, breaks, and leaves the empty helmet in the hands of Menelaus. He hurls it 
amongst his comrades in disappointment and disgust, and rushes once more in pursuit of Paris. But 
Venus has wrapt him in a mist, and carried him off; and while the son of Atreus rushes like a baffled 
lion up and down the lists in quest of him, while even the Trojans are aiding in the search, and no man 
among them would have hidden him—for "they all hated him like black death"—he is safely laid by 
the goddess in Helen's chamber. The scene in which she receives him is, like all the rest of her story, a 
beautiful contradiction. Her first greeting is bitter enough. Either her heart has been indeed with 
Menelaus in the fight—or at least she would have had her present husband come back from the field, 
dead or alive, in some more honourable fashion— 


"Back from the battle? 'Would thou there hadst died 
Beneath a warrior's arm whom once I called 
My husband! Vainly didst thou boast erewhile 
Thine arm, thy dauntless courage, and thy spear, 

The warlike Menelaus should subdue! 

Go now again, and challenge to the fight 
The warlike Menelaus.—Be thou ware! 

I warn thee, pause, ere madly thou presume 
With fair-haired Menelaus to contend!" (D. 

Brave words! but still, as of old, the fatal spells of Venus are upon her, and Paris' misadventure in the 
lists is all too soon condoned. 
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AN ENQUIRY WHETHER THE BIBLE COMES WITHIN 
THE RULING OF THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
AS TO OBSCENE LITERATURE. 


The ruling of Sir Alexander Cockburn in the late trial, the Queen against Bradlaugh and Besant, seems 
to involve wider issues than the Lord Chief Justice intended, or than the legal ally of Nature and 
Providence can desire. The question of motive is entirely set on one side; the purest motives are 
valueless if the information conveyed is such as is capable of being turned to bad purposes by the evil- 
minded and the corrupt. This view of the law would not be enforced against expensive medical works; 
provided that the price set on a book be such as shall keep it out of reach of the "common people," its 
teaching may be thoroughly immoral but it is not obscene. Dr. Fleetwood Churchill, for instance, is not 
committing an indictable offence by giving directions as to the simplest and easiest way of procuring 
abortion; he is not committing a misdemeanour, although he points out means which any woman could 
obtain and use for herself; he does not place himself within reach of the law, although he recommends 
the practice of abortion in all cases where previous experience proves that the birth of a living child is 
impossible. A check to population which destroys life is thus passed over as legal, perhaps because the 
destruction of life is the check so largely employed by Nature and Providence, and would thus ensure 
the approval of the Solicitor-General. But the real reason why Dr. Churchill is left unmolested and Dr. 
Knowlton is assailed, lies in the difference of the price at which the two are severally published. If Dr. 
Knowlton was sold at 10s. 6d. and Dr. Churchill at 6d., then the vials of legal wrath would have 
descended on the advocate of abortion and not on the teacher of prevention. The obscenity lies, to a 
great extent, in the price of the book sold. A vulgar little sixpence is obscene, a dainty half-sovereign is 
respectable. Poor people must be content to remain ignorant, or to buy the injurious quack treatises 
circulated in secret; wealthier people, who want knowledge less, are to be protected by the law in their 
purchases of medical works, but if poor people, in sore need, finding "an undoubted physician" ready 
to aid them, venture to ask for his work, written especially for them, the law strikes down those who 
sell them health and happiness. They must not complain; Nature and Providence have placed them in a 
state of poverty, and have mercifully provided for them effectual, if painful, checks to population. The 
same element of price rules the decency or the indecency of pictures. A picture painted in oils, life size, 
of the naked human figure, such as Venus disrobed for the bath, or Phryne before her judges, or Perseus 
and Andromeda, exhibited to the upper classes, in a gallery, with a shilling admission charge, is a 
perfectly decent and respectable work of art. Photographs of those pictures, uncoloured, and reduced in 
size, are obscene publications, and are seized as such by the police. Cheapness is, therefore, an 
essential part of obscenity. 

If a book be cheap, what constitutes it an obscene book? Lord Campbell, advocating in Parliament the 
Act against obscene literature which bears his name, laid down very clearly his view of what should, 
legally, be an obscene work. It must be a work "written for the single purpose of corrupting the morals 
of youth, and of a nature calculated to shock the feelings of decency in any well-regulated mind" 
(Hansard, vol. 146, No. 2, p. 329). The law, according to him, was never to be levelled even against 



works which might be considered immoral and indecent, such as some of those of Dryden, Congreve, 
or Rochester. "The keeping, or the reading, or the delighting in such things must be left to taste, and 
was not a subject for legal interference;" the law was only to interpose where the motive of the seller 
was bad; "when there were people who designedly and industriously manufactured books and prints 
with the intention of corrupting the public morals, and when they succeeded in their infamous purpose, 
he thought it was necessary for the legislature to interpose" (Hansard, vol. 146, No. 4, p. 865). 

The ruling of the present Lord Chief Justice in the late trial is in direct opposition to the view taken by 
Lord Campbell. The chief says: "Knowlton goes into physiological details connected with the functions 
of the generation and procreation of children. The principles of this pamphlet, with its details, are to be 
found in greater abundance and distinctness in numerous works to which your attention has been 
directed, and, having these details before you, you must judge for yourselves whether there is anything 
in them which is calculated to excite the passions of man and debase the public morals. If so, every 
medical work is open to the same imputation" (Trial, p. 261). The Lord Chief Justice then refers to the 
very species of book against which Lord Campbell said that he directed his Act. "There are books," the 
chief says, "which have for their purpose the exciting of libidinous thoughts, and are intended to give to 
persons who take pleasure in that sort of thing the impure gratification which the contemplation of such 
thoughts is calculated to give." If the book were of that character it "would be condemnable," and so far 
all are agreed as to the law. But Sir Alexander Cockbum goes further, and here is the danger of his 
interpretation of the law: "Though the intention is not unduly to convey this knowledge, and gratify 
prurient and libidinous thoughts, still, if its effect is to excite and create thoughts of so demoralising a 
character to the mind of the reader, the work is open to the condemnation asked for at your hands" 
(Trial, p. 261). Its effect on what reader? Suppose a person of prurient mind buys Dr. Carpenter's 
"Human Physiology," and reads the long chapter, containing over 100 pages, wholly devoted to a 
minute description of generation; the effect of the reading will be "to excite and create thoughts of the 
"demoralising character" spoken of. According to the Lord Chief Justice's ruling, Dr. Carpenter's would 
then become an obscene book. The evil motive is transferred from the buyer to the seller, and then the 
seller is punished for the buyer's bad intent; vicarious punishment seems to have passed from the 
church into the law court. There can be no doubt that every medical book now comes under the head of 
"obscene literature," for they may all be read by impure people, and will infallibly have the affect of 
arousing prurient thoughts; that they are written for a good purpose, that they are written to cure 
disease, is no excuse; the motive of the writer must not be considered; the law has decided that books 
whose intention is to convey physiological knowledge, and that not unduly, are obscene, if the reader's 
passions chance to be aroused by them; "we must not listen to arguments upon moral obligations 
arising out of any motive, or out of any desire to benefit humanity, or to do good to your species" 

(Trial, p. 237). The only protection of these, otherwise obscene, books lies in their price; they are 
generally highly-priced, and they do thus lack one essential element of obscenity. For the useful book 
that bad people make harmful must be cheap in order to be practically obscene; it must be within reach 
of the poor, and be "capable of being sold at the comers of the streets, and at bookstalls, to every one 
who has sixpence to spare" (Trial, p. 261). 

The new ruling touches all the dramatists and writers that Lord Campbell had no idea of attacking; no 
one can doubt that many of Congreve's dramas are calculated to arouse sexual passion; these are sold at 
a very low price, and they have not even the defence of conveying any useful information; they come 
most distinctly within the ruling of the Lord Chief Justice; why are they to be permitted free 
circulation? Steme, Fielding, Smollett, Swift, must all be flung into the dusthole after Congreve, 
Wycherley, Jonson; Dryden, of course, follows these without delay, and Spencer, with his "Faerie 
Queene," is the next victim. Shakespeare can have no quarter shown him; not only are most gross 
passages scattered through his works, but the motive of some of them is directly calculated to arouse 



the passions; for how many youthful love fevers is not "Romeo and Juliet" answerable; what of 
"Cymbeline," "Pericles," or "Titus Andronicus"? Can "Venus and Adonis" tend to anything except to 
the rousing of passion? is "Lucrece" not obscene? Yet Macmillan's Globe Edition of Shakespeare is 
regarded as one of the most admirable publishing efforts made by that eminent firm to put English 
masterpieces in the hands of the poor. Coming to our time, what is to be done with Byron? "Don Juan" 
is surely calculated to corrupt, not to speak of other poems, such as "Parisina." What of Shelley, with 
his "Cenci?" Swinburne, must of course, be burned at once. Every one of these great names is now 
branded as obscene, and under the ruling of the Lord Chief Justice every one of them must be 
condemned. Suppose some one should follow Hetherington's example? Suppose that we should 
become the prosecutors instead of the prosecuted? Suppose that we should drag others to share our 
prison, and should bring the most honoured names of authors into the same condemnation that has 
struck us? Why should we show to others a consideration that has not been shown to us? If it is said 
that we should not strike, we answer; "Then leave us alone, and calculate the consequences before you 
touch us again." The law has been declared by the Lord Chief Justice of England; why is not that law as 
binding on Macmillan as on us? The law has been narrowed in order to enmesh Freethought: its net 
will catch other fishes as well, or else break under the strain and let all go free. The Christians desire to 
make two laws, and show their hands too plainly: one law is to be strict, and is to apply wholly to 
Freethinkers; cheating Christians, who sell even Knowlton, are to be winked at by the authorities, and 
are to be let off scot free; but this is not all. Ritualists circulate a book beside which Knowlton is said to 
be purity itself, and the law does not touch them; no warrants are issued for their apprehension; no 
prosecution is paid for by a hidden enemy; no law-officer of the Crown is briefed against them. Why is 
this? because to attack Christians is to draw attention to the foundation of Christianity; because to 
attack the "Priest in Absolution" is to attack Moses. The Christian walls are made out of Bible-glass, 
and they fear to throw stones lest they should break their own house. Listen to Mr. Ridsdale, a brother 
of the Holy Cross: "I wonder," he says, "why some one does not stand up in the House of Lords and 
bring a charge against the Bible (especially Leviticus) as an immoral book." The Church Times, the 
organ of the Ritualists, has a letter which runs thus: "Suppose a patrician and a pontifex in old Rome 
had with care and deliberation extracted sentences from Holy Writ, separated them from their context, 
suppressed the general nature and character of the book, and then accused the bishop and his clergy of 
deliberately preparing an obscene book to contaminate the young (how readily he might have made 
such extracts!), what should we have said of such ruffians?" This, then, is the shield of the clergy; the 
Bible is itself so obscene that Christians fear to prosecute priests who circulate obscenity. 

Does the Bible come within the ruling of the Lord Chief Justice as to obscene literature? Most 
decidedly it does, and if prosecuted as an obscene book, it must necessarily be condemned, if the law is 
justly administered. Every Christian ought therefore to range himself on our side, and demand a 
reversal of the present rule, for under it his own sacred book is branded as obscene, and may be 
prosecuted as such by any unbeliever. 

First, the book is widely circulated at a low price. If the Bible were restricted in its circulation by being 
sold at 10s. 6d. or a guinea, it might escape being placed in the category of obscene literature under the 
present ruling. But no such defence can be pleaded for it. It is sold at 8d. a copy, printed on cheap 
paper, and strongly bound, for use in schools; it is given away by thousands among the "common 
people," whose morals are now so carefully looked after in the matter of books; it is presented to little 
children of both sexes, and they are told to read it carefully. To such an extent is this earned, that some 
thousands of children assembled together were actually told by Lord Sandon, the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, to read the Bible right through from beginning to end, and were 
bidden not to pick and choose. The element of price is clearly against the Bible if it be proved to have 
in it anything which is of a nature calculated to suggest impure thoughts. 



As to the motives of the writers, we need not trouble about them. The law now says that intention is 
nothing, and no desire to do good is any excuse for obscenity (Trial, p. 257). 

There remains the vital question: is the effect of some of its passages to excite and create demoralising 
thoughts? (Trial, p. 261). 

The difficulty of dealing with this question is that many of the quotations necessary to prove that the 
Bible comes under the ruling of the Lord Chief Justice are of such an extremely coarse and disgusting 
character, that it is really impossible to reproduce them without intensifying the evil which they are 
calculated to do. While I see no indecency in a plain statement of physiological facts, written for 
people's instruction, I do see indecency in coarse and indelicate stories, the reading of which can do no 
good to any human being, and can have no effect save that of corrupting the mind and suggesting 
unclean ideas. I therefore refuse to soil my pages with quotations, and content myself with giving the 
references, so that anyone who desires to use the ruling of the Lord Chief Justice to suppress the Bible 
may see what certainty of success awaits him if justice be done. I shall not trouble about simple 
coarseness, such as Gen. iv. 1,17, 25; Gen. vi. 4; or Matt. i. 18-20, 25. If mere coarseness of expression 
were to be noted, my task would be endless. But let the intending prosecutor read the following 
passages. A little boy of 8 or 10 would scarcely be improved by reading Gen. ix. 20-25; the 
drunkenness, indecency, and swearing in these six verses is surely calculated to corrupt the boy's mind. 
The teaching of Gen. xvi. 1-5 is scarcely elevating for the "common people," seeing the example set by 
the "friend of God." Gen. xvii. 10-14 and 23-27 is very coarse. Would Gen. xix. 4-9 improve a young 
maiden, or would it not suggest the most impure thoughts, verse 5 dealing with an idea that should 
surely never be put into a girl's mind? The same chapter, 30-38, is revolting; and Deut. ii. 9 and 19 
implies God's approval of the unnatural crime. The ignorance of physiology which is thought best for 
girls would receive a shock, when in reading the Bible straight through, the day's portion comprised 
Gen. xxv., 21-26. Gen. xxvi., 8 is not nice, nor is Gen. xxix., 21-35, and Gen. xxx. The story of Dinah, 
Gen. xxxiv.; of Reuben, Gen. xxxv., 22; of Onan, Gen. xxxviii., 8-10; of Judah and Tamar, xxxviii., 13- 
26; of the birth of Tamar's children, xxxviii., 27-30, are all revolting in their foulness of phraseology. 
Why the Bible should be allowed to tell the story of Onan seems very strange, and the "righteousness" 
of Tamar (v. 26) wins approval. Is this thought purifying teaching for the "common people"? The story 
of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, Gen. xxxix., 7-18,1 have heard read in church to the manifest discomfort 
of some of the congregation, and the amusement of others, while Joseph flying from temptation and 
leaving his garment with Potiphar's wife is a picture often seen in Sunday schools. Thus twelve out of 
the fifty chapters of Genesis are undeniably obscene, and if there is any justice in England, Genesis 
ought to be suppressed. We pass to Exodus. Ex. i., 15-19 is surely indecent. I am not dealing with 
immoral teaching, or God's blessing on the falsehood of the midwives (20, 21) would need comment. 
Ex. iv., 24-26, is very coarse; so also Ex. xxii., 16, 17, 19. Leviticus is coarse throughout, but is 
especially so in chaps, v., 3; xii.; xv.; xviii., 6-23; xx., 10-21; xxii., 3-5. The trial of jealousy is most 
revolting in Numb, v., 12-29. Numb, xxv., 6-8 is hardly a nice story for a child, nor is that of Numb, 
xxxi., 17, 18. Deut. xxi., 10-14 is not pure teaching for soldiers. Deut. xxii, 13-21 is extremely coarse; 
the remainder of the chapter comes also within the Chiefs ruling, as do also chaps, xxiii., 1, 10, 11; 
xxv., 11, 12; xxvii., 20, 22, 23; xxviii., 57. The fault of the book of Joshua lies chiefly in its exceeding 
brutality and bloodthirstiness, but it, also, does not quite escape the charge of obscenity, as may be seen 
by referring to the following passage: chap, v., 2-8. Judges is occasionally very foul, and is utterly unfit 
for general reading, according to the late definition; Ehud and Eglon, Judges, iii., 15-25, would not bear 
reading aloud, and the story might have been told equally well in decent language. Or take the horribly 
disgusting tale of the Levite and his concubine (Judges xix.), and then judge whether a book containing 
such stories is fit for use in schools. Dr. Carpenter's book may do good there, because, with all its plain 



speaking, it conveys useful information; but what good—mental, physical, or moral—can be done to a 
young girl by reading Judges xix.? And the harm done is intensified by the fact that the ignorance in 
which girls are kept surrounds such a story with unwholesome interest, as giving a glimpse into what 
is, to them, the great mystery of sex. The story of Ruth iii. 3—14 is one which we should not like to see 
repeated by our daughters; for the virtue of a woman who should wait until a man was drunk, and then 
go alone at night and lie down at his feet, would, in our days, be regarded as problematical. 1 Sam. ii. 
22, and v. 9 are both obscene; so are 1 Sam. xviii. 25—27 and xxi. 4, 5. 1 Sam. xxv. 22, 34 are 
disgustingly coarse, and there are many similar coarse passages to be found in "holy" writ. 2 Sam. vi. 
14, 16, 20, is a little over-suggestive, as is also 2 Sam. x. 4. The story of David dancing is told in 1 
Chron. xv. 27—29 without anything offensive in its tone. The story of David and Bathsheba is only too 
well known, and as told in 2 Sam. xi. 2—13 is far more calculated to arouse the passions than is 
anything in Knowlton. The prophecy in 2 Sam. xii. 11, 12, fulfilled in xvi. 21, 22, is repulsive in the 
extreme, more especially when we are told that the shameful counsel was given by Ahithophel, whose 
counsel, "which he counselled in those days, was as if a man had inquired at the oracle of God." If 
God's oracles give such counsel, the less they are resorted to the better for the welfare of the state. We 
are next given the odious story of Amnon and Tamar (2 Sam. xiii. 1—22), instructive for Lord Sandon's 
boys and girls to read together, as they go through the Bible from beginning to end. 1 Kings i. 1—4 
conveys an idea more worthy of George IV. than of the man after God's own heart. In 1 Kings xiv. 10, 
the coarseness is inexcusable, and verse 24 is only too intelligible after Judges xix. 2 Kings ix. 8, xviii. 
27, are thoroughly Biblical in their delicacy. 1 Chron. xix. 4 repeats the unpleasant story of 2 Sam. x. 4; 
but both 1 and 2 Chronicles are, for the Bible, remarkably free from coarseness, and are a great 
improvement on the books of Kings and Samuel. The same praise is deserved by Ezra and Nehemiah. 
The tone of the story of Esther is somewhat sensual throughout: the drunken king commanding Vashti 
to come in and show her beauty, Esther i. 11; the search for the young virgins, Esther ii. 2—4; the trial 
and choice, Esther ii. 12—17, these are scarcely elevating reading; Esther vii. 8 is also coarse. To a girl 
whose safety is in her ignorance, Job iii. 11 is very plain. Psalm xxxviii. 5—7 gives a description of a 
certain class of disease in exact terms. Proverbs v. 17—20 is good advice, but would be condemned by 
the Lord Chief Justice; Proverbs vi. 24—32 is of the same character, as is also Proverbs vii. 5—23. The 
allusion in Ecclesiastes xi. 5 would be objected to as improper by the Solicitor-General. 

The Song of Solomon is a marriage-song of the sensual and luxuriant character: put Knowlton side by 
side with it, and then judge which is most calculated to arouse the passions. It is almost impossible to 
select, where all is of so extreme a character, but take i. 2, 13; ii. 4—6, 17; iii. 1, 4; iv. 5, 6, 11; v. 2—4, 
8, 14—16; vii. 2, 3, 6—10, 12; viii. 1—3, 8—10. Could any language be more alluring, more 
seductive, more passion-rousing, than the languid, uxorious, "linked sweetness long drawn out" of this 
Eastern marriage-ode? It is not vulgarly coarse and offensive as is so much of the Bible, but it is, 
according to the ruling of the Lord Chief Justice, a very obscene poem. One may add that, in addition 
to the allusions and descriptions that lie on the surface, there is a multitude of suggestions not so 
apparent, but which are thoroughly open to all who know anything of Eastern imagery. 

After the Song of Solomon, it is a shock to come to the prophets; it is like plunging into cold water 
after being in a hothouse. Unfortunately, with the more bracing atmosphere, we find the old brutality 
coming again to repel us, and coarse denunciation shocks us, as in Isaiah iii. 17. How would the Lord 
Chief Justice have dealt with Isaiah if he had lived in his day, and acted as is recorded in Isaiah xx., 2— 
4? He clearly would have put him in a lunatic asylum (Trial, p. 168). If it were not that there are so 
many worse passages, one might complain of the taste shown in the comparison of Isaiah xxvi. 17, 18; 
the same may be said of Isaiah xxxii. 11, 12. In Isaiah xxxvi. 12 we have a repetition of 2 Kings xviii. 
27, which we could well have spared. In Isaiah lvii. 8, 9, we meet a favourite simile of the Jewish 
prophets, wherein God is compared to a husband, and the people to an unfaithful wife, and the relations 



between them are described with a minuteness which can only be fitly designated by the Solicitor- 
General's favourite word. Isaiah lxvi. 7—12 would be regarded as somewhat coarse in an ordinary 
book. The prophets get worse as they go on. Jeremiah i. 5 is the first verse we meet in Jeremiah which 
the Solicitor-General would take exception to. We next meet the simile of marriage, in Jeremiah ii., 20, 
iii. 1—3, 6—9, verse 9 being especially offensive. Jer. v. 7, 8, is coarse, as are also Jer. xi. 15 and xiii. 
26, 27. Ought the girl's schools to read Jer. xx. 17, 18? But, perhaps, as Ezekiel is coming, it is 
hypercritical to object to Jeremiah. Lamentations i. 8, 9, is revolting, and verse 17 of the same chapter 
uses an extremely coarse simile. Ezekiel is the prophet who eat a little book and found it disagree with 
him: it seems a pity that he did not eat a large part of his own, and so prevent it from poisoning other 
people. What can be more disgusting than Ez. iv. 12—15? the whole chapter is absurd, but these verses 
are abominable. The prophet seems, like the drawers of the indictment against us, to take pleasure in 
piling up uncomfortable terms, as in Ez. vi. 9. We now come to a chapter that is obscene from 
beginning to end, and may, I think, almost claim the palm of foulness. Let any one read through Ez. 
xvi., marking especially verses 4—9, 15—17, 25, 26, 33, 34, 37, 39, and then think of the absurdity of 
prosecuting Knowlton for corrupting the morals of the young, who have this book of Ezekiel put into 
their hand. After this, Ez. xviii. 6, 11, and 15 seem quite chaste and delicate; and no one could object to 
Ez. xxii. 9—11. Ez. xxiii. is almost as bad as chapter xvi., especially verses 6—9, 14—21, 29, 41—44. 
Surely if any book be indictable for obscenity, the Bible should be the first to be prosecuted. I know of 
no other book in which is to be found such utterly unredeemed coarseness. The rest of Ezekiel is only 
bloodthirsty and brutal, so may, fortunately, be passed over without further comment. Daniel may be 
left unnoticed; and we now come to Hosea, a prophet whose morals were, to speak gently, peculiar. The 
"beginning of the word of the Lord by Hosea," was the Lord's command as to his marriage, related in 
Hosea i. 2; we then hear of his children by the said wife in the remainder of the chapter, and in the next 
chapter we are told, Hosea ii. 2, that the woman is not his wife, and from verse 2—13 we have an 
extremely indecent speech of Hosea on the misdeeds of the unfortunate creature he married, wherein, 
verse 4, he complains of the very fact that God commanded in chap. i. 2. Hosea iii. 1—3 relates another 
indecent proceeding on Hosea's part, and his purchase of another mistress; whether girls' morals are 
improved by the contemplation of such divine commands, is a question that might fairly be urged on 
Lord Sandon before he next distributes Bibles to little children of both sexes. The said girls must surely, 
as they study Hosea iv. 10—18, wonder that God expresses his intention not to punish impurity in verse 
14. It is impossible, in reading Hosea, to escape from the prevailing tone of obscenity; chaps, v. 3, 4, 7; 
vi. 9, 10; vii. 4; viii. 9; ix. 1, 10, 11, 14, 16; xii. 3; xiii. 13, every one of these has a thought in it that all 
must regard as coarse, and which comes distinctly within the ruling of the Lord Chief Justice as to 
obscenity; there is scarcely one chapter in Hosea that does not, with offensive reiteration, dwell on the 
coarsest form of wrongdoing of which women are capable. Joel iii. 3 is objectionable in a 
comparatively slight degree. Amos, although occasionally coarse, keeps clear of the gross obscenity of 
Hosea, as do also Obadiah and Jonah. Micah i. 7, 8, 11, would scarcely be passed by Sir Hardinge 
Giffard, nor would he approve Micah iv. 9, 10. Nahum iii. 4—6 is almost Hoseatic, and Habakkuk ii. 5, 
16 runs it close. The remaining four prophets are sometimes coarse, but have nothing in them 
approaching the abominations of the others, and we close the Old Testament with a sigh of relief. 

The New Testament has in it nothing at all approaching the obscenity of the Old, save two passages in 
Revelation. The story of Mary and Joseph is somewhat coarse, especially as told in Matt. i. 18—25. 
Rom. i. 24—27 is distinctly obscene, and 1 Cor. v. 1, vi. 9, 15, 16, 18, would all be judged indelicate by 
Her Majesty's Solicitor-General, who objected to the warnings given by Knowlton against sexual sin. 
The whole of 1 Cor. vii. might be thought calculated to arouse the passions, but the rest of Paul's 
Epistles may pass, in spite of many coarse passages, such as 1 Thess. iv. 3—7. Heb. xiii. 4 and 2 Peter 
ii. 10—18 both come into the same category, but it is useless to delay on simple coarseness. Revelation 
slips into the old prophetic indecency; Rev. ii. 20—22 and xvii. 1—4 are almost worthy of Ezekiel. 



Can anyone go through all these passages and have any doubt that the Bible—supposing it to be 
unprotected by statute—is indictable as an obscene book under the ruling of the Lord Chief Justice? It 
is idle to plead that the writers do not approve the evil deeds they chronicle, and that it is only in two or 
three cases that God appears to endorse the sin; no purity of motives on the writers' parts can be 
admitted in excuse (Trial, p. 257). These sensuous stories and obscene parables come directly under the 
censure of the Lord Chief Justice, and I invite our police authorities to show their sense of justice by 
prosecuting the people who circulate this indictable book, thereby doing all that in them lies to vitiate 
and corrupt the morals of the young. If they will not do this, in common decency they ought to drop the 
prosecution against us for selling the "Fruits of Philosophy." 

The right way would be to prosecute none of these books. All that I have intended to do in drawing 
attention to the "obscene" passages in the Bible, is to show that to deal with the sexual relations with a 
good object—as is presumably that of the Bible—should not be an indictable misdemeanour. I do not 
urge that the Bible should be prosecuted: I do urge that it is indictable under the present ruling; and I 
plead, further, that this very fact shows how the present ruling is against the public weal. Nothing could 
be more unfortunate than to have a large crop of prosecutions against the standard writers of old times 
and of the present day, and yet this is what is likely to happen, unless some stop is put to the stupid and 
malicious prosecution against ourselves. With one voice, the press of the country—omitting the 
Englishman—has condemned the "foolish" verdict and the "vindictive" sentence. When that sentence is 
carried out, the real battle will begin, and the blame of the loss and the trouble that will ensue must rest 
on those who started this prosecution, and on those who shield the hidden prosecutor. The Christians, at 
least, ought to join with us in reversing the ruling of the Lord Chief Justice, since their own sacred 
book is one of those most easily assailable. The purity that depends on ignorance is a fragile purity; the 
chastity that depends on ignorance is a fragile chastity; to buttress up ignorance with prison and fine is 
a fatal policy; and I call on those who love freedom and desire knowledge, to join with us in over¬ 
ruling by statute the new judge-made law 
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On Superstition 

by Voltaire, translated by Joseph McCabe 
My Brethren : 

You are aware that all prominent nations have set up a public cult. Men have at all times assembled to 
deal with their interests and communicate their needs, and it was quite natural that they should open 
these meetings with some expression of the respect and love which they owe to the author of their 
lives. This homage has been compared to the respect which children pay to their father, and subjects to 
their sovereign. These are but feeble images of the worship of God. The relations of man to man have 





no proportion to the relation of the creature to the Supreme Being; there is no affinity between them. It 
would even be blasphemy to render homage to God in the form of a monarch. A ruler of the whole 
earth — if there could be such a person, and all men were so unhappy as to be subject to one man — 
would be but a worm of the earth, commanding other worms of the earth; he would still be infinitely 
lower than the Deity. In republics, moreover, which are unquestionably earlier than any monarchy, how 
could God be conceived in the shape of a king? If it be necessary to represent God in any sensible 
form, the idea of a father, defective as it is, would seem to be the best fitted to our weakness. 

But emblems of the Deity were one of the first sources of superstition. As soon as we made God in our 
own image, the divine cult was perverted. Having dared to represent God in the form of a man. our 
wretched imagination, which never halts, ascribed to him all the vices of a man. We regarded him only 
as a powerful master, and we charged him with abuse of power ; we described him as proud, jealous, 
angry, vindictive, maleficent, capricious, pitilessly destructive, a despoiler of some to enrich others, 
with no other reason but his will. Our ideas are confined to the things about us; we conceive hardly 
anything except by similitudes; and so, when the earth was covered with tyrants, God was regarded as 
the first of tyrants. It was much worse when the Deity was presented in emblems taken from animals 
and plants. God became an ox, serpent, crocodile, ape, cat, or lamb; bellowing, hissing, devouring, and 
being devoured. 

The superstition of almost all nations has been so horrible that, did not the monuments of it survive, it 
would be impossible to believe the accounts of it. The history of the world is the history of fanaticism. 

Have there been innocent superstitions among the monstrous forms that have covered the earth? Can 
we not distinguish between poisons which have been used as remedies and poisons which have retained 
their murderous nature? If I mistake not, here is an inquiry worth the close attention of reasonable men. 

A man does good to his fellows and brothers. One man destroys carnivorous beasts; another invents 
arts by the force of his genius. They are, on that account, regarded as higher in the favour of God than 
other men, as children of God; they become demi-gods, or secondary gods, when they die. They are 
proposed to other men, not merely as models, but as objects of worship. He who worships Hercules and 
Perseus is incited to imitate them. Altars are the reward of genius and courage. I see in that only an 
emor which leads to good. In that case they are deceived to their ow A n advantage. How could we 
reproach the ancient Romans if they had raised to the rank of secondary gods only such men as Scipio, 
Titus, Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius? 

There is an infinite distance between God and man. We agree; but if, in the system of the ancients, the 
human soul was regarded as a finite portion of the infinite intelligence, sinking back into the great 
whole without adding to it; if it be supposed that God dwelt in the soul of Marcus Aurelius, since his 
soul was superior to others in virtue during life; why may we not suppose that it is still superior when it 
is separated from its mortal body? 

Our brothers of the Roman Catholic Church (for all men are brothers) have filled heaven with demi¬ 
gods, which they call " saints." Had they always chosen them wisely, we may candidly allow that their 
emor would have been of service to human nature. We pour on them our disdain only because they 
honour an Ignatius, the knight of the Virgin, a Dominic, the persecutor, or a Francis, fanatical to the 
pitch of madness, who goes naked, speaks to animals, catechises a wolf, and makes himself a wife of 
snow. We cannot forgive Jerome, the learned but faulty translator of the Jewish books,, for having, in 
his history of the fathers of the desert, demanded our respect for a St. Pacomius, who paid his visits on 
the back of a crocodile. We are especially angered when we see that Rome has canonised Gregory VII., 



the incendiary of Europe. 


It is otherwise with the cult that is paid in France to King Louis IX., who was just and courageous. If it 
is too much to invoke him, it is not too much to revere him. It is but to say to other princes: Imitate his 
virtues. 

I go farther. Suppose there had been placed in some church the statue of Henry IV., who won his 
kingdom with the valour of Alexander and the clemency of Titus, who was good and compassionate, 
chose the best ministers and was his own first minister; suppose that, in spite of his weaknesses, he 
received a homage beyond the respect which we owe to great men. What harm would be done? It 
would assuredly be better to bend the knee before him than before this crowd of unknown saints, whose 
very names have become a subject of opprobrium and ridicule. I agree that it would be a superstition, 
but a superstition that could do no harm; a patriotic enthusiasm, not a pernicious fanaticism. If man is 
born to error, let us wish him virtuous errors. 

The superstition that we must drive from the earth is that which, making a tyrant of God, invites men to 
become tyrants. He who was the first to say that we must detest the wicked put a sword in the hands of 
all who dared to think themselves faithful. He who was the first to forbid communication with those 
who were not of his opinion rang the tocsin of civil war throughout the earth. 

I believe what seems to reason impossible — in other words, I believe what I do not believe — and 
therefore I must hate those who boast that they believe an absurdity opposed to mine. Such is the logic 
— such, rather, is the madness — of the superstitious. To worship, love, and serve the Supreme Being, 
and to be of use to men, is nothing; it is indeed, according to some, a false virtue, a "splendid sin," as 
they call it. Ever since men made it a sacred duty to dispute about what they cannot understand, and 
made virtue consist in the pronunciation of certain unintelligible words, which every one attempted to 
explain. Christian countries have been a theatre of discord and carnage. 

You will tell me that this universal pestilence should be imputed to the fury of ambition rather than to 
that of fanaticism. I answer that it is due to both. The thirst for domination has been assuaged with the 
blood of fools. I do not aspire to heal men of power of this furious passion to subject the minds of 
others; it is an incurable disease. Every man would like to see others hastening to serve him; and, that 
he may be the better served, he will, if he can, make them believe that their duty and their happiness are 
to be slaves. Find me a man with an income of a hundred thousand pounds a year, and with four or five 
hundred thousand subjects throughout Europe, who cost him nothing, besides his soldiers, and tell him 
that Christ, of whom he is the vicar and imitator, lived in poverty and humility. He will reply that the 
times are changed, and to prove it he will condemn you to perish in the flames. You will neither correct 
this man [the Pope] nor a Cardinal de Lorraine, the simultaneous possessor of seven bishoprics. What 
can one do, then ? Appeal to the people, and, brutalised as they are, they listen and half open their eyes. 
They partly throw off the most humiliating yoke that has ever been borne. They rid them- selves of 
some of their errors, and win back a part of their freedom, that appanage or essence of man of which 
they had been robbed. We cannot cure the powerful of ambition, but we can cure the people of 
superstition. We can, by speech and pen, make men more enlightened and better. 

It is easy to make them see what they have suffered during fifteen hundred years. Few people read, but 
all may listen. Listen, then, my brethren, and hear the calamities which have fallen on earlier 
generations. 

Hardly had the Christians, breathing freely under Constantine, dipped their hands in the blood of the 



virtuous Valeria,[l] daughter, wife, and mother of the Caesars, and in the blood of her young son 
Candidian, the hope of the Empire; hardly had they put to death the son of the Emperor Maximin, in his 
eighth year, and his daughter in her seventh year; hardly had these men, who are described as so patient 
for two centuries, betrayed their fury at the beginning of the fourth century, than controversy gave birth 
to those civil discords which, succeeding each other without a moment of relaxation, still agitate 
Europe. What are the subjects of these bloody quarrels? Subtilties, my brethren, of which not a trace is 
to be found in the Gospel. They would know whether the Son was engendered or made; whether he 
was engendered in time or before time; whether he is consubstantial with, or like, the Father ; whether 
the divine " monad, as Athanasius puts it, is threefold in three hypostases ; whether the Holy Ghost was 
engendered, or proceeded; whether he proceeds from the Father only, or the Father and the Son; 
whether Jesus had one will or two, or two natures, or one or two persons. 

In a word, from "consubstantiality" to "transubstantiation" — terms equally difficult to pronounce and 
to understand — everything has been a matter of dispute, and every dispute has caused torrents of 
blood to flow. 

You know how much was shed by our superstitious Mary, daughter of the tyrant Henry VIII., and 
worthy spouse of the Spanish tyrant Philip II. The throne of Charles I. became a scaffold; he perished 
ignominiously, after more than two hundred thousand men had been slaughtered for a liturgy. 

You know the civil wars of France. A troop of fanatical theologians, called the Sorbonne, declare Henry 
III. to have forfeited the throne, and at once a theological apprentice assassinates him. The Sorbonne 
declares the great Henry IV., our ally, incapable of ruling, and twenty murderers rise in succession ; 
until at last, on the mere announcement that the hero is about to protect his former allies against the 
Pope's followers, a monk — a schoolmaster — plunges a knife in the heart of the most valiant of kings 
and best of men in the midst of his capital, under the eyes of his people, and in the arms of his friends. 
And, by an inconceivable contradiction, his memory is revered for ever, and the troop of the Sorbonne 
which proscribed and excommunicated him and his faithful subjects, and has no right to 
excommunicate anybody, still survives, to the shame of France. 

It is not the ordinary people, my brethren, not the agricultural workers and the ignorant and peaceful 
artisans, who have raised these ridiculous and fatal quarrels, the sources of so many horrors and 
parricides. There is, unhappily, not one of them that is not due to the theologians. Men fed by your 
labours in a comfortable idleness, enriched by your sweat and your misery, struggled for partisans and 
slaves; they inspired you with a destructive fanaticism, that they might be your masters; they made you 
superstitious, not that you might fear God the more, but that you might fear them. 

The gospel did not say to James, Peter, or Bartholomew : " Live in opulence ; deck yourselves with 
honours; walk amid a retinue of guards." It did not say to them : " Disturb the world with your 
incomprehensible questions." Jesus, my brethren, touched none of these questions. Would you be better 
theologians than he whom you recognise as your one master? What! He said to you: "All consists in 
loving God and your neighbour"; yet you would seek something else. 

Is there any one among you, is there any one on the whole earth, who can think that God will examine 
him on points of theology, not judge him by his deeds? 

What is a theological opinion? It is an idea that may be true or false; but morality has no interest in it. It 
is clear that you should be virtuous, whether the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father by spi ration, or 
from the Father and the Son. It is not less clear that you will never understand any proposition of this 



nature. You will never have the least idea how Jesus could have two natures and two wills in one 
person. If he had wished you to know it, he would have told you of it. I choose these examples among a 
hundred others, and I pass in silence over other controversies in order that I may not reopen wounds 
that still bleed. 

God has given you understanding ; he cannot wish that you should pervert it. How could a proposition 
of which you can never have an idea be necessary to you? It is a fact of daily experience that God, who 
gives everything, has given one man more light and more talent than another. It does not offend our 
good sense that he has chosen to link one man more closely to himself than others; that he has made 
him a model of reason or virtue. No one can deny that it is possible for God to shower his finest gifts 
on one of his works. We may, therefore, believe in Jesus as one who taught and practised virtue ; but let 
us take care that in wishing to go too far beyond that, we do not overturn the whole structure. 

The superstitious man puts poison in the most wholesome food; he is an enemy to himself and others. 
He believes himself the object of eternal vengeance if he eats meat on a certain day; he believes that a 
long, grey robe, with a pointed hood and a long beard, is much more agreeable to God than a shaven 
face and a head that retains its hair; he imagines that his salvation is bound up with certain Latin 
formulae which he does not understand. He has educated his daughter in these principles. She buries 
herself in a dungeon as soon as she reaches a marriageable age; she betrays posterity to please God — 
more guilty, in regard to the human race, than the Hindoo widow, who casts her- self on her husband's 
pyre after bearing him children. 

Monks of the southern parts of Europe, self-condemned to a life that is as abject as it is frightful, do not 
compare yourselves to the penitents of the banks of the Ganges; your austerities do not approach their 
voluntary sufferings. And think not that God approves in you what you say he condemns in them. 

The superstitious man is his own executioner; and he is the executioner of all who do not agree with 
him. The most infamous informing he calls " fraternal correction." He accuses the simple innocence 
that is not on its guard, and, in the candour of its heart, has not set a seal upon its lips. He denounces it 
to those tyrants of souls who laugh alike at the accused and the accuser. 

Lastly, the superstitious man becomes a fanatic, and then his zeal becomes capable of all crimes in the 
name of the Lord. 

We live no longer, it is true, in those abominable days when relatives and friends slaughtered each 
other, when a hundred battles covered the earth with corpses for the sake of some argument of the 
school; but a few sparks spring every day from the ashes of these vast conflagrations. Princes no 
longer march to the field at the voice of priests and monks; but citizens persecute each other still in the 
heart of the towns, and private life is often poisoned with superstition. What would you say of a family 
whose members were ever ready to fight each other in order to settle in what way their father must be 
saluted? My friends, the great thing is to love him; you may salute him as you will. Are you brothers 
only to be divided? Must that which should unite you be always a thing to separate you? 

I know not of a single civil war among the Turks on the ground of religion. I say " civil war " ; but 
history tells of no sedition or trouble among them that was due to controversy. Is it because they have 
fewer pretexts for disputes? Is it because they are by birth less restless and wiser than we? They ask not 
to what sect you belong, provided that you pay regularly the slight tax. Latin Christians and Greek 
Christians, Jacobites, Monothelites, Copts, or Protestants — all are welcome to them; whereas there are 
not three Christian nations that practise this humanity. 



Jesus, my brethren, was not superstitious or in- tolerant; he said not a single word against the cult of the 
Romans, who surrounded his country. Let us imitate his indulgence, and deserve to experience it from 
others. 

Let us not be disturbed by the barbaric argument that is often used. I will give it in its full strength : 

" You believe that a good man may find favour in the eyes of the being of beings, the God of justice 
and mercy, at any time, in any place, in whatever religion he has spent his short life. We, on the 
contrary, say that a man cannot please God unless he be born among us, or taught by us. It is proved to 
us that we are the only persons in the world who are right. We know that, although God came upon the 
earth and died for all men, he will nevertheless show pity only to our little gathering, and that even 
among us there are very few who will escape eternal torment. Adopt the safer side, then. Enter our little 
body, and strive to be one of the elect among us." 

Ret us thank our brethren who use this language. Let us congratulate them on being so sure that all in 
the world are damned except a few of themselves; and let us conclude that our sect is better than theirs 
by the very fact that it is more reasonable and humane. The man who says to me, " Believe as I do, or 
God will damn thee," will presently say, " Believe as I do, or I shall assassinate thee." Let us pray God 
to soften these atrocious hearts and inspire all his children with a feeling of brotherhood. We live in an 
island in which the episcopal sect dominates from Dover to the Tweed. [2] From there to the last of the 
Orkneys presbyterianism holds the field, and beside these dominant religions are ten or a dozen others. 
Go to Italy, and you will find papal despotism on the throne. Tn France it is otherwise ; France is 
already regarded by Rome as half-heretical. Pass to Switzerland and Germany. You sleep to-night in a 
Calvinistic town, to-morrow night in a Papist town, and the following night in a Lutheran. You go on to 
Russia, and find nothing of all this. It is a different sect. The court is illumined by an empress- 
philosopher. The august Catherine has put reason on the throne, with magnificence and generosity: but 
the people of her provinces detest alike the Lutherans, Calvinists, and Papists. They would not eat, nor 
drink in the same glass, with any of them. I ask you, my brethren, w A hat would happen if, in an 
assembly of all these sectaries, each thought himself authorised by the divine spirit to secure the 
triumph of his opinions? See you not the swords drawn, the gibbets raised, the fires lit, from one end of 
Europe to the other? Who is right in this chaos of disputes? Surelv the tolerant and beneficent. Do not 
say that in preaching tolerance we preach indifference. No, my brethren, he who worships God and 
serves men is not indifferent. The name is more fitting for the superstitious who thinks that God will be 
pleased with him for uttering unintelligible formulae, while he is really very indifferent to the lot of his 
brother, whom he leaves to perish without aid, or abandons in disgrace, or flatters in prosperity, or 
persecutes if he is of another sect, unsupported and unprotected. The more the superstitious man 
concentrates upon absurd beliefs and practices, the more indifferent he becomes to the real needs of 
humanity. Let us remember one of our charitable compatriots. He founded a hospital for old men in his 
province. He was asked if it was for Papists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Quakers, Socinians, Anabaptists, 
Methodists, or Memnonists ? He answered : For men, 

O God, keep from us the error of atheism which denies thy existence, and deliver us from the 
superstition that outrages thy existence and fills ours with horror. 

Daughter of the Emperor Diocletian. Not executed by Christians. — J. M. 

The homily is supposed to have been delivered in London.— J. M. 




THE BOARDING HOUSE 

Dubliners (1917) by James Joyce 


"The Boarding House" is a short story by James Joyce in the anthology called Dubliners, first 
published in 1914. 


Mrs. Mooney was a butcher's daughter. She was a woman who was quite able to keep things to herself: 
a determined woman. She had married her father's foreman and opened a butcher's shop near Spring 
Gardens. But as soon as his father-in-law was dead Mr. Mooney began to go to the devil. He drank, 
plundered the till, ran headlong into debt. It was no use making him take the pledge: he was sure to 
break out again a few days after. By fighting his wife in the presence of customers and by buying bad 
meat he ruined his business. One night he went for his wife with the cleaver and she had to sleep in a 
neighbour's house. 

After that they lived apart. She went to the priest and got a separation from him with care of the 
children. She would give him neither money nor food nor house-room; and so he was obliged to enlist 
himself as a sheriffs man. He was a shabby stooped little drunkard with a white face and a white 
moustache and white eyebrows, pencilled above his little eyes, which were pink-veined and raw; and 
all day long he sat in the bailiffs room, waiting to be put on a job. Mrs. Mooney, who had taken what 
remained of her money out of the butcher business and set up a boarding-house in Hardwicke Street, 
was a big imposing woman. Her house had a floating population made up of tourists from Liverpool 
and the Isle of Man and, occasionally, artistes from the music halls. Its resident population was made 
up of clerks from the city. She governed the house cunningly and firmly, knew when to give credit, 
when to be stem and when to let things pass. All the resident young men spoke of her as The Madam. 

Mrs. Mooney's young men paid fifteen shillings a week for board and lodgings (beer or stout at dinner 
excluded). They shared in common tastes and occupations and for this reason they were very chummy 
with one another. They discussed with one another the chances of favourites and outsiders. Jack 
Mooney, the Madam's son, who was clerk to a commission agent in Fleet Street, had the reputation of 
being a hard case. He was fond of using soldiers' obscenities: usually he came home in the small hours. 
When he met his friends he had always a good one to tell them and he was always sure to be on to a 
good thing—that is to say, a likely horse or a likely artiste. He was also handy with the mits and sang 
comic songs. On Sunday nights there would often be a reunion in Mrs. Mooney's front drawing-room. 
The music-hall artistes would oblige; and Sheridan played waltzes and polkas and vamped 
accompaniments. Polly Mooney, the Madam's daughter, would also sing. She sang: 

"I'm a . . . naughty girl. 

You needn't sham: 

You know I am." 

Polly was a slim girl of nineteen; she had light soft hair and a small full mouth. Her eyes, which were 
grey with a shade of green through them, had a habit of glancing upwards when she spoke with anyone, 
which made her look like a little perverse madonna. Mrs. Mooney had first sent her daughter to be a 
typist in a corn-factor's office but, as a disreputable sheriffs man used to come every other day to the 
office, asking to be allowed to say a word to his daughter, she had taken her daughter home again and 
set her to do housework. As Polly was very lively the intention was to give her the ran of the young 



men. Besides, young men like to feel that there is a young woman not very far away. Polly, of course, 
flirted with the young men but Mrs. Mooney, who was a shrewd judge, knew that the young men were 
only passing the time away: none of them meant business. Things went on so for a long time and Mrs. 
Mooney began to think of sending Polly back to typewriting when she noticed that something was 
going on between Polly and one of the young men. She watched the pair and kept her own counsel. 

Polly knew that she was being watched, but still her mother's persistent silence could not be 
misunderstood. There had been no open complicity between mother and daughter, no open 
understanding but, though people in the house began to talk of the affair, still Mrs. Mooney did not 
intervene. Polly began to grow a little strange in her manner and the young man was evidently 
perturbed. At last, when she judged it to be the right moment, Mrs. Mooney intervened. She dealt with 
moral problems as a cleaver deals with meat: and in this case she had made up her mind. 

It was a bright Sunday morning of early summer, promising heat, but with a fresh breeze blowing. All 
the windows of the boarding house were open and the lace curtains ballooned gently towards the street 
beneath the raised sashes. The belfry of George's Church sent out constant peals and worshippers, 
singly or in groups, traversed the little circus before the church, revealing their purpose by their self- 
contained demeanour no less than by the little volumes in their gloved hands. Breakfast was over in the 
boarding house and the table of the breakfast-room was covered with plates on which lay yellow 
streaks of eggs with morsels of bacon-fat and bacon-rind. Mrs. Mooney sat in the straw arm-chair and 
watched the servant Mary remove the breakfast things. She made Mary collect the crusts and pieces of 
broken bread to help to make Tuesday's bread-pudding. When the table was cleared, the broken bread 
collected, the sugar and butter safe under lock and key, she began to reconstruct the interview which 
she had had the night before with Polly. Things were as she had suspected: she had been frank in her 
questions and Polly had been frank in her answers. Both had been somewhat awkward, of course. She 
had been made awkward by her not wishing to receive the news in too cavalier a fashion or to seem to 
have connived and Polly had been made awkward not merely because allusions of that kind always 
made her awkward but also because she did not wish it to be thought that in her wise innocence she had 
divined the intention behind her mother's tolerance. 

Mrs. Mooney glanced instinctively at the little gilt clock on the mantelpiece as soon as she had become 
aware through her revery that the bells of George's Church had stopped ringing. It was seventeen 
minutes past eleven: she would have lots of time to have the matter out with Mr. Doran and then catch 
short twelve at Marlborough Street. She was sure she would win. To begin with she had all the weight 
of social opinion on her side: she was an outraged mother. She had allowed him to live beneath her 
roof, assuming that he was a man of honour, and he had simply abused her hospitality. He was thirty- 
four or thirty-five years of age, so that youth could not be pleaded as his excuse; nor could ignorance be 
his excuse since he was a man who had seen something of the world. He had simply taken advantage of 
Polly's youth and inexperience: that was evident. The question was: What reparation would he make? 

There must be reparation made in such case. It is all very well for the man: he can go his ways as if 
nothing had happened, having had his moment of pleasure, but the girl has to bear the brunt. Some 
mothers would be content to patch up such an affair for a sum of money; she had known cases of it. But 
she would not do so. For her only one reparation could make up for the loss of her daughter's honour: 
marriage. 

She counted all her cards again before sending Mary up to Mr. Doran's room to say that she wished to 
speak with him. She felt sure she would win. He was a serious young man, not rakish or loud-voiced 
like the others. If it had been Mr. Sheridan or Mr. Meade or Bantam Lyons her task would have been 



much harder. She did not think he would face publicity. All the lodgers in the house knew something of 
the affair; details had been invented by some. Besides, he had been employed for thirteen years in a 
great Catholic wine-merchant's office and publicity would mean for him, perhaps, the loss of his job. 
Whereas if he agreed all might be well. She knew he had a good screw for one thing and she suspected 
he had a bit of stuff put by. 

Nearly the half-hour! She stood up and surveyed herself in the pier-glass. The decisive expression of 
her great florid face satisfied her and she thought of some mothers she knew who could not get their 
daughters off their hands. 

Mr. Doran was very anxious indeed this Sunday morning. He had made two attempts to shave but his 
hand had been so unsteady that he had been obliged to desist. Three days' reddish beard fringed his 
jaws and every two or three minutes a mist gathered on his glasses so that he had to take them off and 
polish them with his pocket-handkerchief. The recollection of his confession of the night before was a 
cause of acute pain to him; the priest had drawn out every ridiculous detail of the affair and in the end 
had so magnified his sin that he was almost thankful at being afforded a loophole of reparation. The 
harm was done. What could he do now but marry her or run away? He could not brazen it out. The 
affair would be sure to be talked of and his employer would be certain to hear of it. Dublin is such a 
small city: everyone knows everyone else's business. He felt his heart leap warmly in his throat as he 
heard in his excited imagination old Mr. Leonard calling out in his rasping voice: "Send Mr. Doran 
here, please." 

All his long years of service gone for nothing! All his industry and diligence thrown away! As a young 
man he had sown his wild oats, of course; he had boasted of his free-thinking and denied the existence 
of God to his companions in public-houses. But that was all passed and done with . . . nearly. He still 
bought a copy of Reynolds's Newspaper every week but he attended to his religious duties and for nine- 
tenths of the year lived a regular life. He had money enough to settle down on; it was not that. But the 
family would look down on her. First of all there was her disreputable father and then her mother's 
boarding house was beginning to get a certain fame. He had a notion that he was being had. He could 
imagine his friends talking of the affair and laughing. She was a little vulgar; sometimes she said "I 
seen" and "If I had've known." But what would grammar matter if he really loved her? He could not 
make up his mind whether to like her or despise her for what she had done. Of course he had done it 
too. His instinct urged him to remain free, not to marry. Once you are married you are done for, it said. 

While he was sitting helplessly on the side of the bed in shirt and trousers she tapped lightly at his door 
and entered. She told him all, that she had made a clean breast of it to her mother and that her mother 
would speak with him that morning. She cried and threw her arms round his neck, saying: 

"O Bob! Bob! What am I to do? What am I to do at all?" 

She would put an end to herself, she said. He comforted her feebly, telling her not to cry, that it would 
be all right, never fear. He felt against his shirt the agitation of her bosom. It was not altogether his fault 
that it had happened. He remembered well, with the curious patient memory of the celibate, the first 
casual caresses her dress, her breath, her fingers had given him. Then late one night as he was 
undressing for bed she had tapped at his door, timidly. She wanted to relight her candle at his for hers 
had been blown out by a gust. It was her bath night. She wore a loose open combingjacket of printed 
flannel. Her white instep shone in the opening of her furry slippers and the blood glowed warmly 
behind her perfumed skin. From her hands and wrists too as she lit and steadied her candle a faint 
perfume arose. 



On nights when he came in very late it was she who warmed up his dinner. He scarcely knew what he 
was eating feeling her beside him alone, at night, in the sleeping house. And her thoughtfulness! If the 
night was anyway cold or wet or windy there was sure to be a little tumbler of punch ready for him. 
Perhaps they could be happy together. . . . 

They used to go upstairs together on tiptoe, each with a candle, and on the third landing exchange 
reluctant good-nights. They used to kiss. He remembered well her eyes, the touch of her hand and his 
delirium. . . . 

But delirium passes. He echoed her phrase, applying it to himself: "What am I to do?" The instinct of 
the celibate warned him to hold back. But the sin was there; even his sense of honour told him that 
reparation must be made for such a sin. 

While he was sitting with her on the side of the bed Mary came to the door and said that the missus 
wanted to see him in the parlour. He stood up to put on his coat and waistcoat, more helpless than ever. 
When he was dressed he went over to her to comfort her. It would be all right, never fear. He left her 
crying on the bed and moaning softly: "O my God!" 

Going down the stairs his glasses became so dimmed with moisture that he had to take them off and 
polish them. He longed to ascend through the roof and fly away to another country where he would 
never hear again of his trouble, and yet a force pushed him downstairs step by step. The implacable 
faces of his employer and of the Madam stared upon his discomfiture. On the last flight of stairs he 
passed Jack Mooney who was coming up from the pantry nursing two bottles of Bass. They saluted 
coldly; and the lover's eyes rested for a second or two on a thick bulldog face and a pair of thick short 
arms. When he reached the foot of the staircase he glanced up and saw Jack regarding him from the 
door of the return-room. 

Suddenly he remembered the night when one of the music-hall artistes, a little blond Londoner, had 
made a rather free allusion to Polly. The reunion had been almost broken up on account of Jack's 
violence. Everyone tried to quiet him. The music-hall artiste, a little paler than usual, kept smiling and 
saying that there was no harm meant: but Jack kept shouting at him that if any fellow tried that sort of a 
game on with his sister he'd bloody well put his teeth down his throat, so he would. 

Polly sat for a little time on the side of the bed, crying. Then she dried her eyes and went over to the 
looking-glass. She dipped the end of the towel in the water-jug and refreshed her eyes with the cool 
water. She looked at herself in profile and readjusted a hairpin above her ear. Then she went back to the 
bed again and sat at the foot. She regarded the pillows for a long time and the sight of them awakened 
in her mind secret, amiable memories. She rested the nape of her neck against the cool iron bed-rail and 
fell into a revery. There was no longer any perturbation visible on her face. 

She waited on patiently, almost cheerfully, without alarm, her memories gradually giving place to 
hopes and visions of the future. Her hopes and visions were so intricate that she no longer saw the 
white pillows on which her gaze was fixed or remembered that she was waiting for anything. 

At last she heard her mother calling. She started to her feet and ran to the banisters. 

"Polly! Polly!" 



'Yes, mamma? 


"Come down, dear. Mr. Doran wants to speak to you." 
Then she remembered what she had been waiting for. 


YOUTH AND THE PILGRIM 

by Sara Teasdale 

from Helen of Troy and Other Poems (1911) 


GRAY pilgrim, you have journeyed far, 

I pray you tell to me 

Is there a land where Love is not, 

By shore of any sea? 


For I am weary of the god, 
And I would flee from him 
Tho' I must take a ship and go 
Beyond the ocean's rim. 


"I know a port where Love is not, 

The ship is in your hand, 

Then plunge your sword within your breast 
And you will reach the land." 


THE WANDERER 

by Sara Teasdale 
Ibid 

I SAW the sunset-colored sands, 
The Nile like flowing fire between, 
Where Rameses stares forth serene, 
And Ammon's heavy temple stands. 





I saw the rocks where long ago, 
Above the sea that cries and breaks, 
Bright Perseus with Medusa's snakes 
Set free the maiden white like snow. 


And many skies have covered me, 

And many winds have blown me forth, 
And I have loved the green bright north, 
And I have loved the cold sweet sea. 


But what to me are north and south, 

And what the lure of many lands, 

Since you have leaned to catch my hands 
And lay a kiss upon my mouth. 


Louis Spohr 

University Musical Encyclopedia, Great Composers: A Series of Biographical Studies 


"The first singer on the violin that ever appeared." Such was the judgment which the Italian critics 
declared when one of the truest of tone poets first drew his bow to speak to, and kindle the emotions of, 
an audience in Italy. This was Ludwig, or as he calls himself in his "Autobiography," Louis Spohr. 

Great as a composer, great as a violinist, and beloved as a man, he won the laurels of a master, and 
gained a place among illustrious musicians. 

He was bom at Brunswick, Germany, April 5, 1784. Both his parents were musical; his father, a 
physician, being an excellent flautist, while his mother possessed remarkable talent as a pianiste and 
singer. The boy had so long been teasing his father for a violin, that when he was six years old he 
presented him with his first instrument. It was never out of his hands, and he would wander about the 
house with it, endeavoring to play some of his favorite melodies. 

Young Spohr received his first lesson on the violin from Dufour, an excellent amateur musician, who 
had settled at Seesen, in which town the Spohr family at that time resided. The progress the boy made 
fairly astonished Dufour, and induced him to ask the parents to allow the boy to devote himself entirely 
to music. This was agreed to, and the little fellow was delighted. His progress was wonderful. He 
remained under the care of Dufour until he was about twelve years old, when, at his master's 
suggestion, he was sent to Brunswick, that he might there enjoy the advantage of better instruction. For 
this purpose he was placed under Kunisch, an excellent teacher of the violin, and under Hartung for 
harmony and counterpoint. Hartung soon died, and Spohr received no more theory lessons from 
anyone. What he learned after this was from his own diligent study of scores of the great masters. 


Spohr, now fourteen years old, was already an excellent solo-player; and his father was of opinion that 
he should now be maintaining himself; so accordingly the youth set out for Hamburg to try his fortunes 





there. His bright hopes were soon dissipated, and, with the little money remaining from that which his 
father had given him at starting, he sent his violin and other things on before him, while he, weary and 
footsore, trudged back to Brunswick. There he hit upon the idea of petitioning the Duke of Brunswick, 
who as he knew was a good amateur violinist. His petition was favorably received, and the Duke 
arranged a concert at the palace, at which Spohr was to play. Upon hearing him, the Duke was much 
pleased, and immediately secured for him a post in the orchestra. In 1802 the Duke placed Spohr under 
the care of Francis Eck, one of the finest violinists then living. 

Shortly after, this master and pupil set off on an artistic tour, visiting, among other cities, Hamburg, 
Strelitz, Riga, and St. Petersburg; in all of which Spohr's fine playing won the admiration both of 
musicians and the public. In July, 1803, he returned to his native town. During his travels he had not 
only wonderfully improved in his playing, but he had also made good progress as a composer, having 
published a concerto for the violin, and some duets, which had attracted much attention. Upon his 
return to Brunswick, therefore, he took the first opportunity of arranging a concert, so that his friends 
might see the progress he had made. The concert took place, and the Duke was so pleased that he 
appointed him first violinist in the court orchestra. 

Soon after this Spohr made a tour to Leipzig, Dresden, and Berlin, where he charmed all who heard 
him, and gained fresh laurels as a composer, by producing his D minor and E minor concertos. In the 
spring of 1805 he had returned from this journey; but hardly had he settled down again before he 
received a letter inviting him to compete for the directorship of the ducal orchestra at Gotha, which had 
become vacant. Spohr was successful, and was duly introduced to his new duties. 

At the house of Madame Scheidler, one of the court singers at Gotha, Spohr made the acquaintance of 
this lady's daughter, Dorette, an expressive and beautiful player upon the harp, whom he married in 
1806. For many years his wife appeared with him in all his concerts, and for her he wrote a number of 
sonatas for violin and some solo pieces. An opera, "Alruna" (1808), was the most important of his 
writings at this period, which, although he allowed it to disappear, possessed much that was good. 

October, 1809, found Spohr and his wife again leaving home—this time for a journey to Russia. 
However, they had only proceeded as far as Breslau when Spohr received a letter from the court 
chamberlain inviting them to return, and soon they were again in the court orchestra at Gotha. Here 
they remained for some time, during which Spohr was chiefly engaged in composition. Among the 
works of this time may be mentioned "Der Zweikampf mit der Geliebten," "Das jiingste Gericht," first 
performed at the festival held at Erfurt in 1812, in honor of Napoleon's birthday; a symphony, and some 
sonatas for the harp and violin. 

In the autumn of 1812 Spohr and his wife went to Vienna, where they met with good success. While 
there Spohr was offered the directorship of the Theater an der Wien, at a salary three times the amount 
of that which he was receiving at Gotha. This offer he accepted and settled in Vienna. 

In the midst of his new duties Spohr gave to the world two important works—his opera "Faust" and the 
cantata "Das befreite Deutschland" (The Liberation of Germany). "Faust" was composed for the 
Theater an der Wien, but was never performed till Weber brought it out at Prague in 1816. The cantata, 
which was written to celebrate the return of the army that had liberated Germany, did not get a hearing 
till 1815, on the anniversary of the battle of Leipzig. 


The year 1815 brought with it a change in Spohr's arrangements. There had been a rupture between him 
and Count Palffy, the proprietor of the Theater an der Wien, which ended in their canceling their 



agreement. Now free, he decided on making a long journey, visiting Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
On March 18th Spohr, with his beloved Dorette and young family, bade adieu to Vienna. 


It was late in the year 1817 before they returned from this long artistic tour, and on their way home 
Spohr received a letter inviting him to accept the post of director of the opera and music of the 
Frankfort Theater. He did so, and for nearly two years labored zealously to improve his new orchestra. 
"Zemire and Azor" was the most important work he produced during this period. The opera was first 
performed at the Fra nk fort Theater in April, 1819, under the composer's direction, and met with a most 
favorable reception. When it was produced at Covent Garden Theater, London, in 1831, it created a 
great stir in musical circles, and was the subject of much discussion. All were agreed that it had 
"melody in the richest profusion," but the prevailing opinion was that it was too "scientific." 

While at Frankfort, Spohr received an invitation from the Philharmonic Society to come to London for 
the season of 1820, and appear at one of their concerts. Early in that year he and Dorette were in 
London, where he appeared at one of the society's concerts, playing a cantabile scena of his own 
composition, and also one of his quartets. While in London he composed his D flat symphony *Op. 

49), which was interpreted for the first time by the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society at their 
concert of April 10, 1820, its composer wielding the baton. Most of the papers had something to say of 
the splendid new symphony and its brilliant performance. In London also Spohr gave a benefit concert, 
which proved quite advantageous to him. 

With the London season over, Spohr visited several cities, giving successful concerts, and early in 
December, 1820, he was in Paris, where he made the acquaintance of eminent musicians. 

On January 20, 1821, he made his debut before a Parisian audience. The concert was given in the 
Grand Opera House, "and," says Spohr, "the satisfaction of the audience was unmistakably expressed 
by loud applause and shouts of'bravo!'" This was the only concert he gave during this stay in Paris. He 
turned to his "dear Fatherland," and at Dresden busied himself with the composition of a ten-part vocal 
mass and a clarinet concerto in F minor. 

On New Year's day of 1822 Spohr was in Cassel, where became director of the orchestra of the Court 
Theater. At a grand dinner, amid songs, speeches, and toasts, Spohr was introduced to his new 
orchestra, to which he remained so brilliant and useful an ornament for over thirty years. Here his opera 
"Jessonda" was first performed July 28, 1823. The work was successful, and soon found a home on all 
the stages of Germany. 

The oratorio "Die letzen Dinge" (The Last Judgment) came with the year 1826. On Good Friday of that 
year the Lutheran church of Cassel presented a most impressive appearance. It was evening. The sacred 
edifice was lighted up, and overhead hung an enormous cross covered with silver foil, from which were 
suspended hundreds of lighted lamps, shedding a brilliant ray of light upon the many hundreds of 
persons who filled the church. Here was heard, for the first time, Spohr's "Last Judgment." What must 
have been the thoughts of the congregation, as in the "solemn stillness" which Spohr says prevailed, 
and in the light of that emblem of Calvary overhead, they awaited the solemn narrative! The 
performance was faultless, and the fame of the "The Last Judgment" soon spread through Europe. 

It is by no means a large work, containing in all but twenty-three numbers. All who have heard it must 
ever remember such inspirations as the opening chorus, "Praise the Lord our God," or "Destruction is 
fallen on Babylon," and "Great and wonderful," with its joyous "Hallelujah," two more of its finest 
choruses. Nor is the duet for soprano and tenor, "Lord, remember my affliction," or the air and chorus, 



"Holy, holy, holy," less charming. The oratorio is replete with such gems as these, and its many beauties 
combine to make it worthy of an honorable place among great works of its class. 


Spohr was now assiduous at composition. After "Die letzen Dinge" came the B flat minor quintet, some 
quartets for strings, his third symphony—the C minor—the opera "Pietro von Abano," till we come to 
the opera "Der Alchymist," first performed in Cassel July 28, 1830, where it was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. With the year 1832 came another great work, the symphony "Die Weihe der Tone" 
(The Consecration of Sound), a composition which, some critics declare, would of itself have secured 
for Spohr a lasting fame. His "Violin School," finished in 1831, had remained a standard work of 
instruction for advanced students. 

In the year 1834 a sad calamity overtook him—the death of his beloved wife, who succumbed to a 
fever on the 20th of November. Dorette's illness and death had interrupted Spohr's work upon his new 
oratorio, "Des Heilands letze Stunden" (Calvary), and it was some time before he felt fit to resume his 
labors; but at length the work was finished, and on Good Friday, 1835, the oratorio was first publicly 
performed. "The thought," says Spohr, "that my wife did not live to listen to its first performance, 
sensibly lessened the satisfaction I felt at this, my most successful work." It was first heard in England 
at the Norwich Festival of 1839, and the success it then achieved was enormous, in spite of much 
opposition hurled at it from the Norwich pulpits on account of its libretto. 

Two lonesome years had barely passed when Spohr began to long for another partner. This he found in 
the sister of his deceased friend Pfeiffer; and on January 3, 1836, their wedding took place. Soon after 
this, accompanied by his wife, more than twenty years younger than himself, he made a long journey, 
visiting many cities, in all of which he and his young wife, a brilliant pianist, were received with great 
rejoicings. In 1839 he gave to the world a work he had planned during this journey. This was another 
splendid orchestral composition—the "Historical" symphony, illustrating, in its first movement, the 
music and character of the Bach-Handel period, 1720; in its adagio, the Haydn-Mozart period, 1780; 
and in its scherzo movement, the Beethoven period, 1810; while the concluding movement is devoted 
to illustrating the style and taste of playing at the time when the symphony was composed, 1838-39. 
The fame of it soon spread throughout Europe. 

A pressing invitation from Professor Taylor brought Spohr again to England, to conduct the Norwich 
Festival of 1839; after which he returned to his home at Cassel, and set to work up a new oratorio 
—"The Fall of Babylon." This was completed in time for the Norwich Festival of 1842, but 
unfortunately Spohr could not obtain permission from his employer—the Elector of Hesse—to visit 
England to conduct its performance. The work was produced, nevertheless, under Professor Taylor's 
direction, when it met with a most satisfactory reception. The following year gave the Londoners an 
opportunity of hearing "Babylon" under the composer's direction—first at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
and shortly after at Exeter Hall, by the Sacred Harmonic Society. Spohr was greeted with extraordinary 
enthusiasm. 

After this Spohr left London, crowds of people assembling to witness his departure. He arrived safely 
at his house at Cassel, with his thoughts busy about a new opera, "Die Kreuzfahrer" (The Crusaders), 
which was first performed on New Year's day, 1845. It was afterward presented in Berlin, but had no 
lasting success. 

For Spohr the year 1847 opened brightly—it being the twenty-fifth anniversary of his connection with 
the Court Theater of Cassel; and a festival had long been talked about to celebrate the event; but, alas! 
it was also the year when his beloved friend, Felix Mendelssohn, closed his eyes forever. Spohr had 



returned from a happy visit to England when he received the sad tidings, In the midst of his grief, 

Spohr and his colleagues prepared a grand musical festival in memory of their departed friend, as the 
best tribute of affection they could pay to one whom they loved and admired so much. 

The year 1850 is an important one, for it gave birth to another symphony by Spohr, "The Seasons," in 
which the succession of Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter is faithfully depicted. This was followed 
by Spohr's seventh quintet, in G minor, and string quartet—the 32d—and a series of pieces for the 
violin and piano; till, in 1852, he fell to work remodeling his "Faust." On July 15 "Faust" was 
successfully given in Fondon, the composer conducting. 

Spohr went again to Fondon for the 1853 season, to conduct some of the New Philharmonic Society's 
concerts. This proved to be his last visit to England. He returned home and spent the next few years at 
Cassel, pursuing his court duties, and composing some new works. The masterly septet for piano, 
strings and wind instruments, another violin quartet, and three duets for the violin were among his 
compositions up to the year 1855; and, notwithstanding that Spohr was now over seventy years of age, 
they are as charmingly fresh and original in character as are his earlier compositions. 

But he lived to see the day when he could not give expression to the fancies and beautiful forms which 
occupied his brain. In 1857 he put his pen to his 34th quartet, but, alas! upon completion, it did not 
satisfy him. Again he tried it, but sorrowfully desired it never to be made public. The same with his 
tenth symphony. After he had heard it performed by his Cassel orchestra, it was condemned. In the 
same year he was pensioned off, much against his will. Nor was this all. He had the misfortune to fall 
and break his left arm, and never again did it recover its strength and elasticity so that he could play his 
beloved violin. His health began to trouble him, and he was getting weary of life now that he could do 
so little. 

Two years passed thus, with but one important incident—his last composition. In October, 1858, at the 
request of many friends, he set a song of Goethe's to music, and the long-silent piano in the room was 
once again unexpectedly heard throughout the house. This fragment was all it was needed for—the 
usual stillness returned, never to be broken again by Spohr. 

In the spring of 1859 he journeyed to Meiningen, to direct a concert. A colossal bust of Spohr was 
placed upon the stage, surrounded and overhung with branches of palm and laurel. The conductor's 
desk also had been tastefully decorated by fair hands with ingenious devices and garlands of flowers. 
The house, filled to overflowing, awaited in breathless suspense the appearance of the master. "He 
comes!" was whispered through the spacious house, and a burst of welcome greeted the honored man 
from the assembled thousands. This was the last time he wielded the conductor's baton. 

He returned to Cassel, and passed his time in reading, or in visiting the theaters and concerts. On the 
evening of October 16 he went to bed hoping for a good night's rest. He awoke to weak either to get up 
or to eat, and asked that his wife should sit on the bed beside him. He took her hand and kissed it 
tenderly. He remained for some days with his life slowly ebbing away, surrounded by his family and 
those most dear to him, till, on the evening of October 22, 1859, he passed away. 

Thus closed the long life of a man and an artist who had to the full developed the great talents and 
powers given him; who through a long career lived up to the ideal he had conceived in youth; in whom 
private character and artistic activity correspond to a rare degree. His "Autobiography" bears the 
strongest possible testimony to his rare manly straightforwardness and sincerity in word and deed, and 
to the childlike purity of mind which he preserved from early youth to latest age. According to his 



lights he ever stood up for the dignity of his art, with the same unflinching independence of character 
with which he claimed, not without personal risk, the rights of a free citizen. 

Spohr certainly was a bom musician, second only to the very greatest musical masters in true musical 
instinct; in power of concentration and work hardly inferior to any. But the range of his talent was not 
wide; he never seems to have been able to step out of a given circle of ideas and sentiments, and when 
he tried to enlarge his sphere, it was only to get hold of the outer shell of things, which he at once 
proceeded to fill with the old familiar substance. He never left the circle of his individuality, but drew 
everything within it. At the same time it must be confessed that he left much outside of that circle. To 
his violin concertos—and among them especially to the 7th, 8th, and 9th—must be assigned the first 
place among his works. They are only surpassed by those of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, and are 
probably destined to live longer than any other of his works. They are not likely to disappear soon from 
the repertoires of the best violinists. 

As a man Spohr was universally respected, although owing to a certain reserve in his character and a 
decided aversion to talking, he has not rarely been reproached with coldness and brusqueness of 
manner. At the same time, he gained and kept through a long life certain intimate friendships and in 
many instances showed great kindness to brother artists. That this was not incompatible with an 
extraordinary sense of his own value and importance is evident in every page of his "Autobiography," 
which is a most interesting and amusing work. 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Louis_Spohr 

with musical samples, such as: 

https://en.wikipedia.Org/wiki/File:Louis_Spohr_-_Sei_Still_Mein_Herz.ogg 

https://en.wikipedia.Org/wiki/File:Louis_Spohr_-_Zwiegesang.ogg 

Soprano Montserrat Alavedra is joined by William McColl, clarinet, and Joseph Levine, fortepiano. 


Twelve dead in shooting at offices of French satirical magazine Charlie Hebdo 

WikiNews 

Wednesday, January 7, 2015 
France 

At least twelve people have been killed today in a shooting at the Paris offices of the satirical weekly 
French magazine Charlie Hebdo. Three men in hoods armed with Kalashnikov rifles entered the 
magazine's office in the 11th arrondissement and shot dead ten journalists and two police officers 
before making a getaway in a car driven by a fourth collaborator. Five people have been seriously 
injured in the attack. A member of the police said after leaving the scene the attackers drove to the 
northeastern suburbs of Paris where they abandoned their vehicle and hijacked another car. 

French police union Unite spokesman Rocco Contento said of the crime scene, "it was a real butchery". 
The French Government have raised the country's security level to the maximum. President Frangois 
Hollande told reporters: "This is a terrorist attack, there is no doubt about it". 

The French news website 20minutes.fr is reporting one eyewitness claimed that as the attackers 
approached the magazine's office, they shouted: "you say to the media that it is al-Qaeda in Yemen" 
((&))• 

Gerard Biard, the editor-in-chief of Charlie Hebdo, stated: "I don't understand how people can attack a 






newspaper with heavy weapons. A newspaper is not a weapon of war." The magazine recently posted a 
cartoon on Twitter depicting Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi, a leader of the Islamic State militant group. 

US President Barack Obama gave a statement condemning the attack: "France is America’s oldest ally, 
and has stood shoulder to shoulder with the United States in the fight against terrorists who threaten our 
shared security and the world. Time and again, the French people have stood up for the universal values 
that generations of our people have defended." Obama also said that the US would provide assistance 
"to help bring these terrorists to justice". 

British Prime Minister David Cameron tweeted: "The murders in Paris are sickening. We stand with the 
French people in the fight against terror and defending the freedom of the press." 

The Arab League and the Cairo-based Al-Azhar University have also condemned the attack. 

In 2006, Charlie Hebdo ran the cartoons depicting Muhammad that originally appeared in the Danish 
newspaper Jyllands-Posten. In 2011, it published another cartoon depiction of Muhammed subtitled 
"Charia Hebdo", a pun on sharia. The magazine's office was subsequently firebombed. Following the 
bombing, the magazine's website was hacked and death threats were made against their staff. The 
magazine responded by publishing on their front page an image showing both the remains of the 
magazine's offices and one of their cartoonists kissing a bearded Muslim man. The cover contained the 
headline "Love is stronger than hate" ((fr)). 


Have an opinion on this story? Share it! 

France 

Related articles 

5 October 2019: Four stabbed to death at Paris police headquarters 

26 September 2019: Former president of France Jacques Chirac dies aged 86 

6 August 2019: French inventor Franky Zapata successfully crosses English Channel on jet-powered 
hoverboard 

3 May 2019: Holy Headdress of Christ carried in procession through streets of Cahors, France 
16 April 2019: Notre Dame in Paris catches fire 
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Lemon Poppy Seed Muffins (Glazed) 

WikiTexts - Recipes - Muffins 

Servings 12 
Energy 168 Cal / 705 kJ 
Time 24 minutes 

This delicious muffin recipe is a treat for a special morning. Makes 12 muffins. 

Ingredients 

1/3 cup (80ml) milk 

1/4 cup (60ml) vegetable oil 

2/3 cup (160ml) nonfat lemon yogurt 

1 egg 

1 3/4 cups (300g) all-purpose flour 
1/4 cup (60g) white sugar 

2 Tbsp poppy seeds 

1 Tbsp lemon zest 
1/4 tsp lemon extract 

2 1/2 tsp baking powder 
1/2 tsp baking soda 

1/2 tsp salt 

1/2 cup (120g) confectioners' sugar 

2 1/2 tsp lemon juice 

1/8 cup (30g) slivered almonds 

Procedure 

Preheat the oven to 400 °F (200 °C). 

Grease with cold butter a 12-cup muffin tin. Sift the flour, sugar, poppy seeds, lemon zest, lemon 
extract, baking powder, and salt into a medium bowl. In a separate bowl, mix the milk, oil, lemon 
yogurt, and egg together. Fold the dry ingredients into the wet mixture in three steps. Take care not to 
over-mix the batter. 

Bake for 16 minutes, or until golden brown. 


While muffins are baking, prepare the glaze. 





Stir confectioners' sugar with the lemon juice until smooth. 

Muffins should be springy to the touch and a toothpick stuck in will come out clean. 
Drizzle with glaze. 

Let cool on rack for 3 minutes and remove from muffin tin. 

Tips 

Optional - 1/8 cup (30g) sliced almonds can be added when glazing for artistic flair. 
Call 11 pals and enjoy a sunshine muffin. 


Blended Learning in K-12 
Definition 

https://en.wikibooks.org/wiki/Blended_T.earning_in_K-12/Defmition 

Dr. Margaret Driscoll identifies four different concepts in defining blended learning The first defines 
blended learning as meaning "to combine or mix modes of Web-based technology (e.g., live virtual 
classroom, self-paced instruction, collaborative learning, streaming video, audio, and text) to 
accomplish an educational goal." (Driscoll, 2002) Other authors also define blended learning according 
to Driscoll’s first. For example in the introduction to "Building Effective Blended Learning Programs", 
Harry Singh (2003) indicates blended learning models “combine various delivery modes. Anecdotal 
evidence indicates that blended learning not only offers more choices but also is more effective." 

Dr. Driscoll’s second definition describes blended learning as meaning "to combine various 
pedagogical approaches (e.g., constructivism, behaviorism, cognitivism) to produce an optimal learning 
outcome with or without instructional technology." (Driscoll, 2002) 

As Charles Graham points out in his introduction to the article “Blended Learning Systems: Definition, 
Current Trends, and Future Directions”, both of these first two concepts “suffer from the problem that 
they define BL so broadly that there encompass virtually all learning systems.” (Bonk & Graham, 

2004) 

The third definition from Dr. Driscoll (2002) defines blended learning as meaning "to combine any 
form of instructional technology (e.g., videotape, CD-ROM, Web-based training, film) with face-to- 
face instructor-led training." (Driscoll, 2002) Most authors echo this definition such as Gary Harriman, 
who indicated in his article, “What is Blended Learning” (2004), that “blended learning combines 
online with face-to-face learning. The goal of blended learning is to provide the most efficient and 
effective instruction experience by combining delivery modalities." (GrayHarriman, 2004) In addition, 
Judith Smith in her article, “Blended Learning: An Old Friend Gets a New Name”, defined blended 
learning “as a method of educating at a distance that uses technology (high-tech, such as television and 
the Internet or low-tech, such as voice mail or conference calls) combined with traditional (or, stand- 
up) education or training." (Smith, 2001) Simply put the Rochester Institute of Technology reported in 
the “Blended Learning Pilot Project: Final Report for the Academic Year 2003-2004” that "blended 
learning aims to join the best of classroom teaching and learning with the best of online teaching and 
learning." (Rochester Institute, 2004) New South Wales Department of Education and Training (2005) 
echoes the above authors in the article, "Blended Learning” by stating "blended learning is learning 
which combines online and face-to-face approaches." (NSW, 2005) Richard Voos (2003) also repeats 




this definition that blended learning is a combination of face-to-face and online media while he goes on 
to state that blended learning also results in "seat time" being “significantly reduced”. (Voos, 2003) 
Carla Garnham and Robert Kaleta (2002) identified blended learning or hybrid courses as joining the 
best features of “in-class teaching with the best features of online learning to promote active 
independent learning and reduce class seat time." (Gamham and Kaleta, 2002) Alfred Rovai and Hope 
Jordan (Aug 2004) in the article "Blended Learning and Sense of Community: A Comparative Analysis 
with Traditional and Fully Online Graduate Courses" indicate "a blended course can lie anywhere 
between the continuum anchored at opposite ends by fully face-to-face and fully online learning 
environments." (Rovai and Jordan, 2004) “According to Colis and Moonen (2001) blended learning is 
a hybrid of traditional face-to-face and online learning so that instruction occurs both in the classroom 
and online, and where the online component becomes a natural extension of traditional classroom 
learning." (Rovai and Jordan, 2004) e-Learning Centre's Library defines blended learning as "a learning 
solution created through a mixture of face-to-face, live e-learning, self-paced learning as well through a 
mix of media - ‘the magic is in the mix!’ or ‘the beauty is in the blend!’ " (e-Leaming Centre, 2005) 
The Australian National Training Authority’s (2003) “Definitions of Key Terms Used in e-learning” 
provides a definition of blended learning from Flexible Learning Advisory Group (2004) as “learning 
methods that combine e-learning with other forms of flexible learning and more traditional forms of 
learning. “ 

The fourth concept from Dr. Driscoll defines blended learning as meaning "to mix or combine 
instructional technology with actual job tasks in order to create a harmonious effect of learning and 
working." (Driscoll, 2002) This fourth definition gives an indication as to the popularity of blended 
learning as part of corporate training. "Blended Learning is the latest buzzword in corporate training. 
Mixing e-learning with other types of training delivery." (Bersin, 2003) 

There are other authors who have defined blended learning by combining Driscoll’s first and third 
concept. The Royer Center for Learning and Academic Technologies (2004) defines blended learning 
as intermingling “multiple learning strategies or methods with a variety of media. In contemporary 
terms, learning strategies and media typically include aspects of face-to-face instruction and online (or 
distance) learning, in combination with a rich variety of learning strategies or dimensions." (Royer, 
2004) From “The Node's Guide to Blended Learning: Getting the Most out of Your Classroom and the 
Internet” (2001), the Node Learning Technologies Network defines blended learning as learning that 
uses “multiple strategies, methods and delivery systems” including the “integration of multiple 
strategies, methods and delivery systems”. 

"Good teachers have always used a mix of strategies, methods and media to reach their objectives- 
that’s not new. What is new is that today’s Internet-based tools can facilitate communication, 
interaction, and collaborative learning in ways that were not possible before. What’s also new is the 
relative accessibility of digital learning technologies and the ease with which instructors can blend 
them with classroom resources" (Node, 2003). 

Purnima Valiathan (2002) in "Blended Learning Models” also combined the Driscoll’s first and third 
concepts of blended learning in stating that the term blended learning is “used to describe a solution 
that combines several different delivery methods, such as collaboration software, Web-based courses, 
EPSS, and knowledge management practices ... to describe learning that mixes various event-based 
activities, including face-to-face classrooms, live e-leaming, and self-paced learning." (Valiathan, 

2002) 

In defining “blended learning”, a few authors concentrate on the word blended. As defined in The 



Concise Oxford Dictionary, 8th edition, to blend means to “form a harmonious compound, become 
one”. (Concise Oxford Dictionary 8th edition, 1990) As Peter Isackson (2002) emphasizes, the 
definition of blended learning needs to focus on the "blending" of the methods and strategies and not 
just the "tossing" together of the different modalities. Isackson (2002) uses the analogy of good 
blending "like a good Scotch whiskey"; Royer Center (2004) offers additional analogies of blending as 
"compared to gourmet coffees, wines, hybrid vehicles, and even gasoline. Each blend offers a variety 
of choices that form an appealing whole." (Royer, 2004) In connection with these analogies the Royer 
Center (2004) goes on to explain that blended learning can have a variety of flavors and thus “there is 
no single approach for ‘how to blend’ ”, just as there exist different recipes for one type of food dish. 
“Successful blended learning, like a successful recipe, mingles a range of complementary ingredients in 
order to support the unique purpose of each learning event." (Royer, 2004) Thus, as Isackson (2004) 
points out, “much of what people claim to offer today as "blended learning" isn't so much blended (like 
a good Scotch whisky) but "tossed" (like a salad).” There is the need to “distinguish between blended 
learning — where there is a real input/output strategy and a dynamic structure — and "tossed learning" 
where the form of input alternates." (Isackson, 2002) As reported in “The Node's Guide to Blended 
Learning: Getting the Most out of Your Classroom and the Internet”, "blended learning can be many 
things-there is no prescription and no recipe." (Node, 2003) 

Finally, as there are a number of concepts for defining blended learning, Martin Oliver and Keith 
Trigwell (2005) in their article, "Can 'blended learning' Be Redeemed", are critical of using the term at 
all. Oliver and Trigwell (2005) argue that the term ‘blended learning’ is “ill-defined and inconsistently 
used. Whilst its popularity is increasing, its clarity is not.” Oliver and Trigwell (2005) state that 
definitions of blended learning lack “an analysis from the perspective of the learner." Oliver and 
Trigwell (2005) suggest the need for a "shift away from manipulating the blend as seen by the teacher, 
to an in-depth analysis of the variation in the experience of the learning of the student in the blended 
learning context.Along the same line as Oliver and Trigwell's (2005) criticism of the use of the term 
"blended learning", Don Morrison (2003) writes, "Personally, I’m much more comfortable talking 
about the strategic use of learning delivery channels than ‘blended learning’. Every enterprise has 
learning delivery channels—it's a question of identifying them and deciding which to use when." He 
continues by saying, "I have heard blended learning dismissed as the Emperor's New Clothes on the 
basis that all learning—from infancy, through the classroom, and into the enterprise—is blended 
learning." (Morrison, 2003) 


European History/The Crises of the Middle Ages 

https://en.wikihooks.org/wiki/European_Historv/The_Crises_of_the_Middle_Ages 

The Middle Ages was a period of approximately one thousand years of history; generally accepted as 
spanning from the fall of the Roman Empire (toward the end of the 5th century) to the Protestant 
reformation in the 16th century. This period began with a demographic downturn at the end of the 
Roman imperial era, with European populations shrinking and many cities and rural estates abandoned. 
A cooling climate, disease, and political disorder each played a part in this opening period which saw 
Classical Mediterranean civilization eclipsed. Across Europe, there emerged smaller, more localized 
hybrid societies combining Roman, Christian and Germanic or Celtic barbarian influences. By the 9th 





and 10th centuries, populations had reached their minima, and Europe became a largely rural and 
somewhat backward region. Commerce and learning flourished in the Islamic world, China and India 
during the same period. Islamic armies conquered Spain during the 7th and 8th centuries, but were 
defeated by the Frankish kingdom in 732 when they attempted to enter France. 

The turn of the first millennium saw renewed growth and activity, as kings and cities consolidated their 
authority and began to repopulate lands left empty by Rome’s decline. Warmer weather after 900 
allowed more land to be brought into food production. The feudal system of agriculture, where 
peasants were tied to their estates by obligations to local lords or to the church, provided a degree of 
economic stability. This was aided by the arrival in Europe of the horse collar from Asia, which 
increased crop yields by allowing plows to be drawn by horse, rather than by slower oxen. Commercial 
towns flourished in England, France and the Low Countries. German rulers dispatched monks and 
peasants to clear forests and settle in Eastern Europe and the Baltic regions. The city-states of northern 
Italy rose in wealth and influence. Islamic Spain became a center of learning and culture where 
Christians, Muslims and Jews coexisted in relative amity. Despite many local wars and disputes 
between knights, the Fligh Middle Ages, from 1000-1250, saw growing populations and prosperity 
enough to build great cathedrals and send European armies abroad on crusades. 

After 1250, demographic stagnation emerged. Population growth slowed or stopped as the limits of 
medieval agriculture were reached. Major conflicts between powerful kingdoms, such as the Hundred 
Years' War between England and France, became more frequent. The Christian church, previously 
secure in its spiritual authority, was racked by schisms and increasing financial corruption. The year 
1348 saw a catastrophe as the virulent bubonic plague (the "Black Death"), entered Italy, carried by 
ships from Asia. It spread across the continent over three years killing, by some estimates, one-third of 
all Europeans. Many believed it was the end of the world foretold by Christian prophecy. Along with its 
suffering, the plague wrought economic havoc, driving up the cost of labor and making the old feudal 
system untenable, as surviving peasants scorned its demands. 

The following century and a half transformed Europe from a patchwork of feudal fiefdoms, under loose 
royal and church control, into a collection of newborn but increasingly unified national states. Towns 
became centers of resistance and dissent to the old royal and church authorities. Former noble and 
knightly influence declined, and rulers realigned themselves toward the increasingly wealthy and 
influential burgher and merchant classes. Emergence of the printing press and spreading literacy, 
increased religious and political conflict in many countries. By 1500, Christopher Columbus had sailed 
across the ocean to the New World, and Martin Luther was about to challenge the authority of the 
Roman Papacy and its right to award dispensation of sins for money. These developments opened the 
modern era of history, and brought the Middle Ages to their true end. 

A number of modem institutions have their roots in the Middle Ages. The concept of nation-states with 
strong central governmental power stems from the consolidation of powers by some kings of the 
Middle Ages. These kings formed royal courts, appointed sheriffs, formed royal armies, and began to 
collect taxes - all concepts central to modern government. A leading example was the French kingdom, 
ruled by the Capetian dynasty from 987 until the early 14th century. French provincial nobles and their 
castles and knights were brought under effective royal control during this time, and national unity 
benefited. Conversely Germany, which had strong kings in the 10th and early 11th centuries, suffered a 
series of political conflicts during the High Middle Ages between rulers and the Church, which 
weakened national cohesion and elevated regional lords to great influence. 


During the Middle Ages, Kings originally called Parliaments to explain their policies and ask for 



money. Parliaments at this time represented the three collective estates - the clergy, nobles, and 
merchants - not individuals. 


The idea of limited government also arose, challenging the traditional notion at the time that rulers 
were all-powerful (such as a Roman emperor or an Egyptian pharaoh). The most substantial occurrence 
was in 1215, when the nobles of England asserted their rights against King John in the Magna Carta. In 
addition, the notion of parliaments, as explained above, came into existence, and the reciprocal nature 
of the feudal and manorial contracts laid the most basic groundwork for the concept of the social 
contract. 

In addition, the formation of governmental bureaucracy began during this time, as the royal councils of 
medieval kings evolved into modern government departments. 

Finally, the regulation of goods and services became increasingly prominent during the Middle Ages, as 
guilds protected the consumer from poor products. 

Thinkers of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment tended to look at the Middle Ages with scorn, but 
the Middle Ages were essential in laying the groundwork for the times to come. 
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New Forms of Art 

Both painting and literature received a new burst of life as the Early Middle Ages came to an end. 
Painting 

Giotto began to express the human form more realistically. Although his forms seem primitive 
compared to those of the Renaissance artists, he was the first to attempt to bring back the realism of 
Roman art. He also began to develop techniques of perspective in paintings to achieve depth. Most of 
his art was in the form of plaster-based frescoes on the walls of chapels and churches. 



Literature 

As the prestige of the Papacy began to decline, national consciousness began to increase; this 
nationalism was manifested in literature written in national languages, or vernacular, instead of 
traditional Latin. This use of the vernacular opened up such that cultural peculiarities could be more 
naturally expressed. This allowed literature to feel more realistic and human to the readers, and is why 
pieces such as The Canterbury Tales are considered depictions of life in the times in which they were 
written. 

While the literacy of laypeople increased as a result of increased vernacular writings, society was still 
largely based on oral culture. 

Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) 

I am the way to the dolent city 
I am the way to eternal sorrow 
I am the way to a forsaken people 
Abandon all hope ye who enter here. 

— Canto III, Inferno 

Dante Aligheri was born in 1265 in Florence, Italy. His family was not rich but was considered an 
aristocratic line. He was taught by Brunetto Latini, who trained him in the classical liberal arts, 
including Latin and Greek. Yet, Dante set out to embrace his vernacular language and began to write 
The Divine Comedy in his local Tuscan dialect. Today he holds a place in history as the first author to 
do so. Alighieri considered his work a comedy due to the differences between his Italian writing style 
and the great Latin tragedy. His three-part epic poem sarcastically criticized the Church and 
commented on a variety of historical and contemporary individuals. The most important of these 
figures is Virgil, the Latin poet, who plays the role of Dante's guide through the afterlife. Dante's 
personal feelings towards many people are also evident in his writing. In the deepest layer of hell he 
punishes those for whom he personally had the greatest disdain. Much of this personal disdain came 
from his position as a politician in Florence. One of the victims of his deepest layer of hell is Boniface 
VIII, a pope whose political policy of expansion he opposed. Each of the poem's parts portray degrees 
of salvation, with "Inferno" being Hell, "Purgatorio" being Purgatory, and "Paradiso" being Heaven. 
Inferno includes many of the archetype depictions of hell including the River Styx, and the ferry man 
Charon who carries people across the river. 

Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400) 

Chaucer's The Canterbury Tales, a collection of stories, exposed the materialistic, worldly interests of a 
variety of English people. This collection of stories was set in a frame based around a trip to 
Canterbury as a pilgrimage to the shrine of Saint Thomas Becket. The stories are the individual tales of 
thirty people making this pilgrimage. The accounts range from romance to family to religion, providing 
a cross section of society at the time. A large percentage of the populace, and therefore a large 
percentage of the characters, seemed more focused on material pleasure than on their eternal souls. The 
Canterbury Tales is also useful as a study of English vernacular at the time. It is a classical example of 
Middle English that linguists and those studying medieval and early modem England continue to use to 
this day. 


The Hundred Years War (1337-1453) 



Joan of Arc led a French army against the English during the Hundred Years war and succeeded in 
halting the English advance. She was captured by the English whilst on campaign and was taken to 
Rouen to stand trial. This later painting (1824) by Paul Delaroche shows Joan Of Arc being 
interrogated by the Cardinal of Winchester 

The Hundred Years War was a very complex war, fought between France and England (with the 
occasional intervention of other countries), over three main conflicts. In particular, the nations fought 
over control of the Gascony region in France, rebellions supported by Britain in French cloth 
production towns, and English claims to the French throne after the death of Charles IV. 

The war, initially sparked by a dispute over who would become King of France after the death of King 
Charles IV, quickly became an amazingly complex and multi-faceted war. King Edward III and his son 
Edward, commonly known as "The Black Prince", invaded Aquitaine, a huge region in southwest 
France claimed by England. As time went on, the Kings of England and France involved themselves in 
many more operations, ranging from a civil war in Brittany, trade disputes in what became Belgium, 
even a war in Castile. The three major battles of the Hundred Years War, Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, 
were resounding English victories, the flower of French nobility being cut down at every battle. 
However, even though the English won every major battle and many of the smaller ones, relatively 
poor England was never able to subdue southern France, by far the wealthiest portion of France, which 
eventually led to the English losing the war. 

The Rise of Towns and Commerce 

From the 6th to 10th centuries, there were few commerce centers and only small merchant classes in 
Europe. What long-distance trade there was usually focused on luxury goods for the nobility and 
church elites, and was mediated by traveling merchants such as Syrians or Jews. Crafts were carried on 
locally in manors. Populations were not large enough to support further economic developments, and 
Viking and Arab attacks made trade routes hazardous. 

During the High Middle Ages of 1000-1500, long distance trading became safer and thus more 
profitable. As a result, craftsmen moved into growing centers of trade, forcing lords and serfs to have to 
get their goods from these centers of trade. Towns formed leagues and urban federations, or communes, 
that worked together to fight crime or deal with monarchs and nobles. Guilds also arose, allowing for 
the collective supervision of affairs - the work was done by reliable people, and the guilds provided for 
vocational education. The spirit of the medieval economy, however, was to prevent competition. 

The rise of towns had an emancipating effect. They forced the lords to offer freer terms to the 
peasantry. Often, peasants earned freedom in return for an annual payment to the lord. Allowing large 
numbers of people to move from agricultural to industrial work in the towns brought economic 
acceleration. Indeed, a sort of handicraft industrial revolution took place during the 12th and 13 th 
centuries, especially in the Low Countries where great cloth-making centers such as Ghent and Bruges 
accumulated much wealth and stimulated growth in Western Europe generally. The Hansa, a 
widespread league of North Sea, Norwegian and Baltic trading towns, emerged in this period, opening 
up Scandinavian resources to supply Western Europe with furs, timber, beeswax, and fish. 

The High Middle Ages also saw Europeans returning from Crusades in the Middle East, where they 
had developed tastes for goods not produced at home. These homecomings introduced medieval 
Europeans to exotic spices, silks, fruits, drugs, and other eastern products for the first time. Cities 
around the Mediterranean took part in the trade that developed, with Venice becoming the richest port 
of entry for Asian goods, the base from which Marco Polo and his companions set forth on their 
journey to China. 



Growth of National Monarchies 

During this same time period, the monarchies began to grow, and as a result people began to see the 
formation of unified nation-states. Kings sent executive orders and began to institute royal courts, and 
they lived off of money from the manors that they owned and fees from their vassals. The king's royal 
council was a group of his vassals that advised him on state matters, which resulted in the formation of 
basic departments of government. When representatives of towns began to meet, this was an early 
formation of basic parliaments. 

These parliaments didn't have the ability to dictate to the king, but could state grievances and the king 
could act upon them. This was a basic sort of legislation. 

In addition, the formation of these parliaments led to the establishment of the three estates: the first 
estate, which was encompassed by the clergy; the second estate, made up of the landed and noble class; 
and the third estate, or the burghers of chartered towns. England had two houses of parliament - the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. The House of Commons allowed lesser landholders to 
become members. 

The Black Death 

Spread of the Black Death in Europe. 

Black Death, or Bubonic Plague, hit Europe in 1347. Transmitted primarily by fleas and rats, the 
bacteria Y. Pestis swept across the continent, killing one third of the population by 1351. The bacteria is 
thought to have been endemic among rodent populations on the Asian steppes, and jumped to humans 
in Europe with great virulence. The onset of the disease was sudden; the symptoms were fever, 
weakness, delirium, lung distress, and dark-colored swellings (buboes) in the neck, armpit and groin 
areas. Quite often, those infected died within 1-2 days, including young and previously healthy 
individuals. 

Causes of the Plague 

The revival of trade and commerce increased the potential for the spread of communicable diseases. 
Europe had not suffered a continent wide plague since the plague of Justinian in 535, and the 
unexposed populations of 1348 had no inherited immunity. Though prosperity had risen, nutrition and 
sanitation for most Europeans were very poor by modem standards, decreasing immune resistance in 
general. Many adults had also suffered as young children in the Great Famine of 1316-1321, when 
several years of cold and wet weather caused crops to fail across the continent. This experience in 
childhood may also have compromised their resistance to the plague bacillus in later life. 

The plague is thought to have been brought to Europe during a Mongol attack on Kaffa (in the Black 
Sea); when sickness forced the Mongols to abandon their attack, they catapulted a few plague victims 
into town before leaving. Ironically, this became a common practice for Europeans in castle siege. 

From there, merchants spread the disease to Constantinople, where it propagated throughout Europe, 
first by ship to Mediterranean ports such as Messina and Genoa, and then by land in all directions. 

A shortage of wood fuel, due to cutting of forests for agriculture, resulted in the shutting down of bath 
houses which relied on burning wood to heat the water. Particularly in winter, only the rich could afford 
to bathe. This further contributed to poor hygienic conditions. Cities were also very poorly designed for 
hygiene. Citizens commonly dumped waste into the street which attracted rats, and thus fleas. Living in 
cities was also very close, which meant that fleas had little area to travel to infect another person. 



The plague was blamed on many things in particular the Jews were a common scapegoat for the plague, 
including city leaders claiming that members of the Jewish community had poisoned the water supply, 
or spread a poisonous salve on the gates of the city. 

It is important to understand that Europeans did not understand the real cause of the plague. To them 
the plague was a curse brought on them by their lack of piety, or the failings of the church, the cities' 
Jewish population, or even the configuration of the stars. Others even attributed the plague to bad air. 

To combat it, they carried kerchiefs or bags of "aromatics" that they could hold to their noses as 
needed. (The opinion of Europe's leading medical faculty, at the University of Paris, was that the 
outbreak was brought on by an unfavorable astrological alignment in the year 1345). Lacking the real 
facts, many Europeans' attempts to quell the disease actually helped it spread. 

Responses to the Plague 

Some people thought the plague was punishment by God against sinners. The flagellants arose as a 
result. Flagellants whipped themselves to bleed, prayed for mercy, and called upon their congregations 
to repent sins. Wandering over plague-stricken central Europe, many groups of flagellants turned to 
banditry and violence. Towns and feudal lords eventually prohibited them or even tried to wipe them 
out. In addition, violence against Jews broke out, and mobs killed all who refused baptism. Many Jews 
were forced to flee their homes. 

Physicians in medieval Europe used a mixture of trial-and-error methods and classical Greek or Roman 
sources to care for their patients. Without knowledge of microorganisms, or the role of rats and fleas in 
spreading the infection, doctors were unable to cure infected victims or limit the spread. As a result, 
plague sufferers survived or perished according to the general state of their health, and whatever 
genetic resistance they happened to possess. 

Consequences of the Plague 

Massive death opened the ranks for advancement in society, and as a result landlords made more 
concessions to obtain new tenant farmers. The supply of laborers plummeted, resulting in higher wages 
for workers. A low grain demand resulted in the drop of overall grain prices. Noblemen lost a portion of 
their wealth, and became more dependent upon monarchs and war for income and power. 

Additionally, the plague resulted in the improvement of living standards for the peasantry and the urban 
working population. Peasants and artisans now had more luxuries and a better diet, and production 
shifted from manufacturing for a mass market to a small luxury market. However, the monetary 
disparity grew, as fewer people possessed proportionately greater money. 

Finally, Europeans saw that the church's prayer did not cure the plague, and that even leaders of the 
church were dying. This caused the general populace to lose a great deal of faith in the church, and 
opened the door to many new and local religious movements which had previously been suppressed, a 
factor which helped prepare the coming of the Reformation a century later. 

Challenges to Spiritual Authority at the End of the Middle Ages 

The Middle Ages provided many foundations to the Reformation of the 16th century. During the time, 
the church provided order, stability, and a framework for the medieval world. The most essential 
foundation of medieval life was salvation - and the ultimate life goal of all people was to obtain 
salvation. As people lost faith in the church and its ability to provide salvation, the church began to lose 
its hold on the populace. 



Plague 

As explained earlier, the plague contributed to the people's loss of faith in the church. However, some 
more ardent believers would have regarded such a plague as being sent from God to punish the world 
for its sins. The church of the day would have played upon such a notion so as to encourage more 
ardent belief and to attack any dissenters. 

Heretical Movements and People 

A number of movements and people challenged the authority of the church during the end of the 
Middle Ages. 

Free Spirits 

The free spirits believed the church was not meeting the spiritual needs of the people, and advocated 
mysticism, or the belief that God and humans are of the same essence. 

John Wycliffe (1328-1384) 

John Wycliffe, an English priest and professor at Oxford, founded the Lollard movement. The Lollards 
argued that salvation didn't have to come through the pope, and that the king was superior to and more 
important than the pope and religion. He said that Bible reading and prayer were important to religion, 
not the interpretation by priests. He was one of the first to set out to translate the Bible into a vernacular 
language rather than using the Latin Vulgate. He also objected to the extreme wealth of the church and 
clergy. 

Jan Hus (1369-1415) in Bohemia 

Jan Hus, by forming the Hussites, attempted to bring about reforms like those attempted by Wycliff in 
England. Hus was a priest in Bohemia when he learned of Wycliff s teachings. While the people around 
him thought them heretical and forbade them, Jan thought they had a right to be taught. Through his 
various disagreements and dealings, Hus came to think the church corrupt, and left his native land to 
pen On the Church, a work which criticized the manner in which it was run. His teachings appealed to 
the masses, and he developed a group of followers known as Hussites. In 1413, Hus was invited to a 
council designed to reform the church, but when he arrived he was arrested for his views. The 
following trial was in many ways just a formality, as he was guilty the moment he stepped in. Hus was 
burned at the stake on July 6, 1415. 

Corruption in the Church 

The vast corruption in the church also led many to doubt and question its authority. The excess wealth 
of clergy and the frequency of clergymen having mistresses and illegitimate children was a major 
concern. The people also questioned the church's sale of indulgences, or receiving payment to forgive 
people of their sins; nepotism; simony, or the sale of church office; pluralism, or holding multiple 
church offices; and the extreme luxury of cathedrals. 

The Great Schism 

Allegiances during the Great Schism of 1378. 

In 1305, the King of France invited the Pope to move the headquarters of the Church away from Rome, 
a city plagued by warring local factions, to Avignon in the Rhone Valley. After Pope Gregory XI's 
return of the papacy to Rome in 1377, elections were convened for a new Pope. The citizens of Rome, 
demanding the election of an Italian Pope, forced the Cardinals to elect Urban VI. Dissenting French 
Cardinals reconvened in Avignon and on their own elected their own pope, Clement VII. The French 



popes of the Great Schism, referred to by historians as antipopes, held papal power in some regions of 
Europe, and for 39 years there were two Popes. In an attempt to reconcile this Schism, Conciliarists 
held a conference at Pisa to elect a new Pope, but could not depose either of the two in power, resulting 
in a threefold split in the papacy. Not willing to give up, the Pisan convention elected yet another Pope, 
to the same result. 

Finally the Council of Constance (1414-1418) stepped in and called for the abdication of the three 
popes in power. With the support of the Holy Roman Emperor, the three popes were deposed and 
Martin V was elected as a single pope, ending the Great Schism. The Council of Constance also took 
action against John Wycliffe and John Huss, two reformers within the Catholic Church. 
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ODE FROM THE SPANISH OF 
FERDINAND DE HERRERA (1822) 
Translated by Felicia Hemans 


Ferdinand de Herrera, surnamed the Divine, was a Spanish Poet, who lived in the age of Charles V, and 
is still considered by the Castilians as one of their classic writers. He aimed at the introduction of a new 
style into Spanish poetry, and his lyrics are distinguished by the sustained majesty of their language, the 
frequent recurrence of expressions and images, derived apparently from a fervent study of the prophetic 
books of Scripture; and the lofty tone of national pride maintained throughout, and justified, indeed, by 
the nature of the subjects to which some of these productions are devoted. This last characteristic is 
blended with a deep and enthusiastic feeling of religion, which rather exalts, than tempers, the haughty 
confidence of the poet, in the high destinies of his country. Spain is to him, what Judaea was to the 
bards who sung beneath the shadow of her palm trees; the chosen and favoured land, whose people, 
severed from all others by the purity and devotedness of their faith, are peculiarly called to wreak the 
vengeance of heaven upon the infidel. This triumphant conviction is powerfully expressed in his 
magnificent Ode on the Battle of Lepanto. 

The impression of deep solemnity left upon the mind of the Spanish reader, by another of Herrera’s 
lyric compositions, will, it is feared, be very inadequately conveyed through the medium of the 
following translation: 

HERRERA’S ODE ON THE DEFEAT OF 
KING SEBASTIAN OF PORTUGAL AND 
HIS ARMY, IN AFRICA. 


Voy de dolor, y canto de gemido, &c. 





A voice of woe, a murmur of lament, 

A spirit of deep fear and mingled ire, 

Let such record the day, the day of wail, 

For Lusitania’s bitter chastening sent! 

She who hath seen her power, her fame expire, 

And mourns them in the dust, uncrown’d and pale! 
And let the awful tale 

With grief and horror every realm o’er shade, 

From Afric’s burning main 

To the far seas in other hues array’d, 

And the red limits of the Orient’s reign, 

Whose nations, haughty, though subdued, behold 
Christ’s glorious banner to the winds unfold. 

Alas! for those, that in embattled power, 

And vain array of chariots and of horse, 

Oh, desart Libya! sought thy fatal coast! 

And trusting not in Him, th’ eternal power 
Of might and glory, but in earthly force, 

Making the strength of multitudes their boast, 

A flush’d and crested host, 

Elate in lofty dreams of victory, trod 

Their path of pride, as o’er a conquer’d land 

Given for the spoil; nor rais’d their eyes to God; 

And Israel’s Holy One withdrew his hand, 

Their sole support-and heavily and prone 

They fell, the car, the steed, the rider, all o’erthrown. 

It came, the hour of wrath-the hour of woe, 

Which to deep solitude and tears consign’d 
The peopled realm, the realm of joy and mirth! 

A gloom was on the heavens; no mantling glow 
Announc’d the morn; it seem’d as Nature pin’d, 

And boding clouds obscur’d the sunbeam’s birth; 
And startling the pale earth, 

Bursting upon the mighty and the proud, 

With visitation dread, 

Their crests th’ Eternal in his anger bow’d. 

And rais’d barbarian nations o’er their head; 

Th’ inflexible, the fierce, who seek not gold, 

But vengeance on their foes, relentless, uncontrol’d. 

Then was the sword let loose, the flaming sword 
Of the strong Infidel’s ignoble hand. 

Amidst that host, the pride, the flower, the crown, 
Of thy fair Knighthood; and th’ insatiate horde, 

Not with thy life content, oh! ruin’d land! 

Sad Lusitania e’en thy bright renown, 

Defaced and trampled down! 

And broke, and scatter’d, as a torrent-flood, 



Thy pomp of arms and bannerstill the sands 
Became a lake of blood-thy noblest blood! 

The plain a mountain of thy slaughter’d bands. 
Strength on thy foes, resistless might was shed, 

On thy devoted sons-amaze, and shame, and dread. 
Are these the conquerors-these the lords of fight, 

The warrior-men, the invincible, the fam’d, 

Who shook the earth with terror and dismay, 

Whose spoils were empires?-They, that in their might, 
The haughty strength of savage nations tam’d, 

And gave the spacious Orient realms of day, 

To desolation’s sway, 

Making the cities of imperial name 
E’en as the desart-place? 

Where now the fearless heart, the soul of flame, 

Thus hath their glory clos’d its dazzling race 
In one brief hour? Is this their valour’s doom. 

On distant shores to fall, and find not e’en a tomb? 

Once were they, in their splendor and their pride, 

As an imperial cedar, on the brow 
Of the great Lebanon! it rose, array’d 
In its rich pomp of foliage, and of wide, 

Majestic branches, leaving far below 
All children of the forest. To its shades 
The waters tribute paid, 

Fostering its beauty. Birds found shelter there, 

Whose flight is of the loftiest through the sky, 

And the wild mountain-creatures made their lair 
Beneath; and nations by its canopy 
Were shadow’d o’er. Supreme it stood, and ne’er 
Hath earth beheld a tree so excellently fair. 

But all elated, on its verdant stem, 

Confiding solely in its regal height, 

It sour’d presumptuous, as for empire born; 

And God for this remov’d its diadem, 

And cast it from its regions of delight, 

Forth to the spoiler, as a prey and scorn, 

By the deep roots up-torn! 

And lo! encumbering the proud hills it lay, 

Shorn of its leaves, dismantled of its state; 

While pale in fear, men hurried far away, 

Who in its ample shade had found so late, 

Their bower of rest; and Nature’s savage race 
’Midst its great ruin, sought their dwelling place. 

But thou, base Libya, thou, whose arid sand 
Hath been a kingdom’s death-bed, where one fate 



Clos’d her bright life and her majestic fame; 

Though to thy feeble and barbarian hand 
Hath fall’n the victory, be not thou elate! 

Boast not thyself, though thine that day of shame, 

Unworthy of a name! 

Know, if the Spaniard in his wrath advance, 

Arous’d to vengeance by a nation’s cry, 

Pierc’d by his searching lance, 

Then shalt thou expiate crime with agony, 

And thine affrighted streams, to ocean's flood, 

An ample tribute bear, of Afric’s Paynim blood. 

This work was published before January 1, 1924, and is in the public domain worldwide because the 
author died at least 100 years ago. 
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A Tribute to Dixon Osburn 

HON. TAMMY BALDWIN 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 2007 


Ms. BALDWIN. Madam Speaker, I rise today to pay tribute to C. Dixon Osburn, who, as co-founder 
and Executive Director of Servicemembers Legal Defense Network (SLDN), led the national 
movement to repeal "Don't Ask, Don't Tell for the past fourteen years. Under his leadership, SLDN has 
moved our nation many miles closer to its goal of freedom to serve in our Nation's Armed Forces 
without regard to sexual orientation. 

It has been my honor to work with Dixon for many years to improve the lives of lesbian, gay and 
bisexual service members. Our work is not done, but one day "Don't Ask, Don't Tell will take its place 
among the relics of history and be replaced by a fairer, better policy that truly honors the patriotism of 
all Americans. And we will remember Dixon and the foundation he built with Servicemembers Legal 
Defense Network. 

I wish Dixon all the best in his future endeavors, and I thank him for his significant contribution to 
improving our Nation's Armed Forces. 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 





government (see 17U.S.C. 105). 


Church of Scientology warns Wikileaks over documents 

Monday, April 7, 2008 

https://en.wikinews.org/wiki/Church_of_Scientologv_wams_Wikileaks_over_documents 


Wikinews has learned that the Church of Scientology warned the documents-leaking site Wikileaks.org 
that they are in violation of United States copyright laws after they published several documents related 
to the Church. Wikileaks has no intention of complying, and states that in response, it intends to publish 
a thousand pages of additional Scientology materials beginning Monday. 

In the letter to Wikileaks, lawyers for the Church's Religious Technology Center (RTC), which oversees 
the use of the their logos, writings and religious content, states that the site "placed RTC's Advanced 
Technology works on Wikileaks.org's website without the authorization" of the Church. 

"I have a good faith belief, and in fact know for certain, that posting copies of these works through your 
system was not authorized by my client, any agent of my client, or the law. Please be advised that your 
customer's action in this regard violates United States copyright law. Accordingly, we ask for your help 
in removing these works immediately from your service," states the letter from Ava Paquette of Moxon 
& Kobrin, which was published by Wikileaks. 

On March 9, 2008, Wikileaks published several documents relating to the Church's Office of Special 
Affairs and personal notes gathered by Frank Oliver, a former Scientologist and former member of the 
Church's Special Affairs office. On March 26, 2008, Wikileaks published the entire set of the Churches 
'Operating Thetan Level' documents which included handwritten notes by Scientology's founder, L. 

Ron Hubbard. 

Although the letter does not mention specific legal threats, the letter asks that Wikileaks "preserve any 
and all documents pertaining to this matter and this customer, including, but not limited to, logs, data 
entry sheets, applications — electronic or otherwise, registration forms, billings statements or invoices, 
computer print-outs, disks, hard drives, etc." 

Despite the letter, Wikileaks states it will not comply with the "abusive request" by the Church. 

"Wikileaks will not comply with legally abusive requests from Scientology any more than Wikileaks 
has complied with similar demands from Swiss banks, Russian off-shore stem cell centers, former 
African Kleptocrats, or the Pentagon. Wikileaks will remain a place where people of the world may 
safely expose injustice and corruption," stated Wikileaks in a release on its website. 

Wikileaks further states that, "in response to the attempted suppression, Wikileaks will release several 
thousand additional pages of Scientology material next week." 
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THE MARRIAGE OF PILEDRA 

from The Troll Garden by Willa Cather 

First published in Scribner's Magazine in January 1903 

The sequence of events was such that MacMaster did not make his pilgrimage to Hugh Treffinger's 
studio until three years after that painter's death. MacMaster was himself a painter, an American of the 
Gallicized type, who spent his winters in New York, his summers in Paris, and no inconsiderable 
amount of time on the broad waters between. He had often contemplated stopping in London on one of 
his return trips in the late autumn, but he had always deferred leaving Paris until the prick of necessity 
drove him home by the quickest and shortest route. 





Treffinger was a comparatively young man at the time of his death, and there had seemed no occasion 
for haste until haste was of no avail. Then, possibly, though there had been some correspondence 
between them, MacMaster felt certain qualms about meeting in the flesh a man who in the flesh was so 
diversely reported. His intercourse with Treffmger's work had been so deep and satisfying, so apart 
from other appreciations, that he rather dreaded a critical juncture of any sort. He had always felt 
himself singularly inadept in personal relations, and in this case he had avoided the issue until it was no 
longer to be feared or hoped for. There still remained, however, Treffinger's great unfinished picture, 
the Marriage of Phaedra, which had never left his studio, and of which MacMaster's friends had now 
and again brought report that it was the painter’s most characteristic production. 

The young man arrived in London in the evening, and the next morning went out to Kensington to find 
Treffinger's studio. It lay in one of the perplexing by-streets off Holland Road, and the number he 
found on a door set in a high garden wall, the top of which was covered with broken green glass and 
over which a budding lilac-bush nodded. Treffinger's plate was still there, and a card requesting visitors 
to ring for the attendant. In response to MacMaster's ring, the door was opened by a cleanly built little 
man, clad in a shooting jacket and trousers that had been made for an ampler figure. He had a fresh 
complexion, eyes of that common uncertain shade of grey, and was closely shaven except for the 
incipient mutton-chops on his ruddy cheeks. He bore himself in a manner strikingly capable, and there 
was a sort of trimness and alertness about him, despite the too-generous shoulders of his coat. In one 
hand he held a bulldog pipe, and in the other a copy of Sporting Life. While MacMaster was explaining 
the purpose of his call, he noticed that the man surveyed him critically, though not impertinently. He 
was admitted into a little tank of a lodge made of white-washed stone, the back door and windows 
opening upon a garden. A visitor’s book and a pile of catalogues lay on a deal table, together with a 
bottle of ink and some rusty pens. The wall was ornamented with photographs and coloured prints of 
racing favourites. 

"The studio is h'only open to the public on Saturdays and Sundays," explained the man—he referred to 
himself as "Jymes"—"but of course we make exceptions in the case of pynters. Lydy Elling Treffinger 
'erself is on the Continent, but Sir 'Ugh's orders was that pynters was to 'ave the run of the place." He 
selected a key from his pocket and threw open the door into the studio which, like the lodge, was built 
against the wall of the garden. 

MacMaster entered a long, narrow room, built of smoothed planks, painted a light green; cold and 
damp even on that fine May morning. The room was utterly bare of furniture—unless a step-ladder, a 
model throne, and a rack laden with large leather portfolios could be accounted such—and was 
windowless, without other openings than the door and the skylight, under which hung the unfinished 
picture itself. MacMaster had never seen so many of Treffinger's paintings together. He knew the 
painter had married a woman with money and had been able to keep such of his pictures as he wished. 
These, with all of his replicas and studies, he had left as a sort of common legacy to the younger men of 
the school he had originated. 

As soon as he was left alone, MacMaster sat down on the edge of the model throne before the 
unfinished picture. Here indeed was what he had come for; it rather paralysed his receptivity for the 
moment, but gradually the thing found its way to him. 


At one o'clock he was standing before the collection collection of studies done for Boccaccio's Garden 
when he heard a voice at his elbow. 



"Pardon, sir, but I was just about to lock up and go to lunch. Are you lookin’ for the figure study of 
Boccaccio ’imself?" James queried respectfully, "Lydy Elling Treffinger give it to Mr. Rossiter to take 
down to Oxford for some lectures he's been a-giving there." 

"Did he never paint out his studies, then?" asked MacMaster with perplexity. "Here are two completed 
ones for this picture. Why did he keep them?" 

"I don’t know as I could say as to that, sir," replied James, smiling indulgently, "but that was 'is way. 
That is to say, 'e pynted out very frequent, but 'e always made two studies to stand; one in water colours 
and one in oils, before 'e went at the final picture, to say nothink of all the pose studies 'e made in 
pencil before he begun on the composition proper at all. He was that particular. You see 'e wasn't so 
keen for the final effect as for the proper pyntin' of 'is pictures. 'E used to say they ought to be well 
made, the same as any other h'article of trade. I can lay my 'and on the pose studies for you, sir." He 
rummaged in one of the portfolios and produced half a dozen drawings. "These three," he continued, 
"was discarded: these two was the pose he finally accepted; this one without alteration, as it were." 

"That's in Paris, as I remember," James continued reflectively. "It went with the Saint Cecilia into the 
Baron H—'s collection. Could you tell me, sir, 'as 'e it still? I don't like to lose account of them, but 
some 'as changed 'ands since Sir TJgh's death." 

"H—'s collection is still intact, I believe," replied MacMaster. "You were with Treffinger long?" 

"From my boyhood, sir," replied James with gravity. "I was a stable boy when 'e took me." 

"You were his man, then?" 

"That's it, sir. Nobody else ever done anything around the studio. I always mixed 'is colours and 'e 
taught me to do a share of the varnishin'; 'e said as 'ow there wasn't a 'ouse in England as could do it 
proper. You aynt looked at the Marriage yet, sir?" he asked abruptly, glancing doubtfully at MacMaster, 
and indicating with his thumb the picture under the north light. 

"Not very closely. I prefer to begin with something simpler; that's rather appalling, at first glance," 
replied MacMaster. 

"Well may you say that, sir," said James warmly. "That one regular killed Sir 'Ugh; it regular broke 'im 
up, and nothink will ever convince me as 'ow it didn't bring on 'is second stroke." 

When MacMaster walked back to High Street to take his buss, his mind was divided between two 
exultant convictions. He felt that he had not only found Treffinger's greatest picture, but that, in James, 
he had discovered a kind of cryptic index to the painter's personality—a clue which, if tactfully 
followed, might lead to much. 

Several days after his first visit to the studio, MacMaster wrote to Lady Mary Percy, telling her that he 
would be in London for some time and asking her if he might call. Lady Mary was an only sister of 
Lady Ellen Treffinger, the painter's widow, and MacMaster had known her during one winter he spent 
at Nice. He had known her, indeed, very well, and Lady Mary, who was astonishingly frank and 
communicative upon all subjects, had been no less so upon the matter of her sister's unfortunate 
marriage. 



In her reply to his note, Lady Mary named an afternoon when she would be alone. She was as good as 
her word, and when MacMaster arrived he found the drawing-room empty. Lady Mary entered shortly 
after he was announced. She was a tall woman, thin and stiffly jointed; and her body stood out under 
the folds of her gown with the rigour of cast-iron. This rather metallic suggestion was further carried 
out in her heavily knuckled hands, her stiff grey hair and long, bold-featured face, which was saved 
from freakishness only by her alert eyes. 

"Really," said Lady Mary, taking a seat beside him and giving him a sort of military inspection through 
her nose-glasses, "Really, I had begun to fear that I had lost you altogether. It's four years since I saw 
you at Nice, isn't it? I was in Paris last winter, but I heard nothing from you." 

"I was in New York then." 

"It occurred to me that you might be. And why are you in London?" 

"Can you ask?" replied MacMaster gallantly. 

Lady Mary smiled ironically. "But for what else, incidentally?" 

"Well, incidentally, I came to see Treffinger's studio and his unfinished picture. Since I've been here, 
I've decided to stay the summer. I'm even thinking of attempting to do a biography of him." 

"So that is what brought you to London?" 

"Not exactly. I had really no intention of anything so serious when I came. It's his last picture, I fancy, 
that has rather thrust it upon me. The notion has settled down on me like a thing destined." 

"You'll not be offended if I question the clemency of such a destiny," remarked Lady Mary dryly. "Isn't 
there rather a surplus of books on that subject already?" 

"Such as they are. Oh, I've read them all," here MacMaster faced Lady Mary triumphantly. "He has 
quite escaped your amiable critics," he added, smiling. 

"I know well enough what you think, and I dare say we are not much on art," said Lady Mary with 
tolerant good humour. "We leave that to peoples who have no physique. Treffmger made a stir for a 
time, but it seems that we are not capable of a sustained appreciation of such extraordinary methods. In 
the end we go back to the pictures we find agreeable and unperplexing. He was regarded as an 
experiment, I fancy; and now it seems that he was rather an unsuccessful one. If you've come to us in a 
missionary spirit, we'll tolerate you politely, but we'll laugh in our sleeve, I warn you." 

"That really dosen't daunt me, Lady Mary," declared MacMaster blandly, "As I told you, I'm a man 
with a mission." 

Lady Mary laughed her hoarse baritone laugh. "Bravo! and you've come to me for inspiration for your 
panegyric?" 

MacMaster smiled with some embarrassment. "Not altogether for that purpose. But I want to consult 
you, Lady Mary, about the advisability of troubling Lady Ellen Treffinger in the matter. It seems 
scarcely legitimate to go on without asking her to give some sort of grace to my proceedings, yet I 



feared the whole subject might be painful to her. I shall rely wholly upon your discretion. 


"I think she would prefer to be consulted," replied Lady Mary judicially. "I can't understand how she 
endures to have the wretched affair continually raked up, but she does. She seems to feel a sort of 
moral responsibility. Ellen has always been singularly conscientious about this matter, in so far as her 
light goes,—which rather puzzles me, as hers is not exactly a magnanimous nature. She is certainly 
trying to do what she believes to be the right thing. I shall write to her, and you can see her when she 
returns from Italy." 

"I want very much to meet her. She is, I hope, quite recovered in every way," queried MacMaster, 
hesitatingly. 

"No, I can't say that she is. She has remained in much the same condition she sank to before his death. 
He trampled over pretty much whatever there was in her, I fancy. Women don't recover from wounds of 
that sort; at least, not women of Ellen's grain. They go on bleeding inwardly." 

"You, at any rate have not grown more reconciled," MacMaster ventured. 

"Oh, I give him his dues. He was a colourist, I grant you; but that is a vague and unsatisfactory quality 
to marry to; Lady Ellen Treffinger found it so." 

"But, my dear Lady Mary," expostulated MacMaster, "and just repress me if I'm becoming too personal 
—but it must, in the first place, have been a marriage of choice on her part as well as on his." 

Lady Mary poised her glasses on her large forefinger and assumed an attitude suggestive of the clinical 
lecture room as she replied. "Ellen, my dear boy, is an essentially romantic person. She is quiet about it, 
but she runs deep. I never knew how deep until I came against her on the issue of that marriage. She 
was always discontented as a girl; she found things dull and prosaic, and the ardour of his courtship 
was agreeable to her. He met her during her first season in town. She is handsome, and there were 
plenty of other men, but I grant you your scowling brigand was the most picturesque of the lot. In his 
courtship, as in everything else, he was theatrical to the point of being ridiculous, but Ellen's sense of 
humour is not her strongest quality. He had the charm of celebrity, the air of a man who could storm his 
way through anything to get what he wanted. That sort of vehemence is particularly effective with 
women like Ellen, who can be warmed only by reflected heat, and she couldn't at all stand out against 
it. He convinced her of his necessity; and that done, all's done." 

"I can't help thinking that, even on such a basis, the marriage should have turned out better," 

MacMaster remarked reflectively. 

"The marriage," Lady Mary continued with a shrug, "was made on the basis of a mutual 
misunderstanding. Ellen, in the nature of the case, believed that she was doing something quite out of 
the ordinary in accepting him, and expected concessions which, apparently, it never occurred to him to 
make. After his marriage he relapsed into his old habits of incessant work, broken by violent and often 
brutal relaxations. He insulted her friends and foisted his own upon her—many of them well calculated 
to arouse aversion in any well-bred girl. He had Ghillini constantly at the house—a homeless 
vagabond, whose conversation was impossible. I don’t say, mind you, that he had not grievances on his 
side. He had probably over-rated the girl's possibilities, and he let her see that he was disappointed in 
her. Only a large and generous nature could have borne with him, and Ellen’s is not that. She could not 
at all understand that odious strain of plebeian pride which plumes itself upon not having risen above 



its sources. 


As MacMaster drove back to his hotel, he reflected that Lady Mary Percy had probably had good cause 
for dissatisfaction with her brother-in-law. Treffrnger was, indeed, the last man who should have 
married into the Percy family. The son of a small tobacconist, he had grown up a sign painter's 
apprentice; idle, lawless, and practically letterless until he had drifted into the night classes of the 
Albert League, where Ghillini sometimes lectured. From the moment he came under the eye and 
influence of that erratic Italian, then a political exile, his life had swerved sharply from its old channel. 
This man had been at once incentive and guide, friend and master, to his pupil. He had taken the raw 
clay out of the London streets and moulded it anew. Seemingly he had divined at once where the boy's 
possibilities lay, and had thrown aside every canon of orthodox instruction in the training of him. Under 
him Treffrnger acquired his superficial, yet facile, knowledge of the classics; had steeped himself in the 
monkish Latin and mediaeval romances which later gave his work so naive and remote a quality. That 
was the beginning of the wattle fences, the cobble pave, the brown roof beams, the cunningly wrought 
fabrics that gave to his pictures such a richness of decorative effect. 

As he had told Lady Mary Percy, MacMaster had found the imperative inspiration of his purpose in 
Treffinger's unfinished picture, the Marriage of Phaedra. He had always believed that the key to 
Treffinger's individuality lay in his singular education; in the Roman de la Rose, in Boccaccio, and 
Amadis, those works which had literally transcribed themselves upon the blank soul of the London 
street boy, and through which he had been born into the world of spiritual things. Trcffinger had been a 
man who lived after his imagination; and his mind, his ideals and, as MacMaster believed, even his 
personal ethics, had to the last been coloured by the trend of his early training. There was in him alike 
the freshness and spontaneity, the frank brutality and the religious mysticism which lay well back of the 
fifteenth century. In the Marriage of Phaedra MacMaster found the ultimate expression of this spirit, the 
final word as to Treffinger's point of view. 

As in all Treffinger's classical subjects, the conception was wholly mediaeval. This Phaedra, just turning 
from her husband and maidens to greet her husband's son, giving him her first fearsome glance from 
under her half lifted veil, was no daughter of Minos. The daughter of heathenesse and the early church 
she was; doomed to torturing visions and scourgings, and the wrangling of soul with flesh. The 
venerable Theseus might have been victorious Charlemagne, and Phaedra's maidens belonged rather in 
the train of Blanche of Castile than at the Cretan court. In the earlier studies Hippolytus had been done 
with a more pagan suggestion, but in each successive drawing the glorious figure had been deflowered 
of something of its serene unconsciousness; until, in the canvas under the skylight, he appeared a very 
Christian knight. This male figure, and the face of Phaedra, painted with such magical preservation of 
tone under the heavy shadow of the veil, were plainly Treffinger's highest achievements of 
craftsmanship. By what labour he had reached the seemingly inevitable composition of the picture— 
with its twenty figures, its plenitude of light and air, its restful distances seen through white porticoes— 
countless studies bore witness. 

From James's attitude toward the picture, MacMaster could well conjecture what the painter's had been. 
This picture was always uppermost in James's mind; its custodianship formed, in his eyes, his 
occupation. He was manifestly apprehensive when visitors—not many came nowadays—lingered near 
it. "It was the Marriage as killed 'im," he would often say, "and for the matter 'o that, it did like to 'av 
been the death of all of us." 

By the end of his second week in London, MacMaster had begun the notes for his study of Hugh 
Treffrnger and his work. When his researches led him occasionally to visit the studios of Treffinger's 



friends and erstwhile disciples, he found their Treffinger manner fading as the ring Treffmger's 
personality died out in them. One by one they were stealing back into the fold of national British art; 
the hand that had wound them up was still. MacMaster despaired of them and confined himself more 
and more exclusively to the studio, to such of Treffinger's letters as were available—they were for the 
most part singularly negative and colourless—and to his interrogation of Treffinger's man. 

He could not himself have traced the successive steps by which he was gradually admitted into James's 
confidence. Certainly most of his adroit strategies to that end failed humiliatingly, and whatever it was 
that built up an understanding between them, must have been instinctive and intuitive on both sides. 
When at last James became anecdotal, personal, there was that in every word he let fall which put 
breath and blood into MacMaster's book. James had so long been steeped in that penetrating 
personality that he fairly exuded it. Many of his very phrases, mannerism s and opinions were 
impressions that he had taken on like wet plaster in his daily contact with Treffinger. Inwardly he was 
lined with cast off epithelia, as outwardly he was clad in the painter's discarded coats. If the painter's 
letters were formal and perfunctory, if his expressions to his friends had been extravagant, 
contradictory and often apparently insincere—still, MacMaster felt himself not entirely without 
authentic sources. It was James who possessed Treffmger's legend; it was with James that he had laid 
aside his pose. Only in his studio, alone, and face to face with his work, as it seemed, had the man 
invariably been himself. James had known him in the one attitude in which he was entirely honest; their 
relation had fallen well within the painter's only indubitable integrity. James's report of Treffinger was 
distorted by no hallucination of artistic insight, coloured by no interpretation of his own. He merely 
held what he had heard and seen; his mind was a sort of camera obscura. His very limitations made him 
the more literal and minutely accurate. 

One morning when MacMaster was seated before the Marriage of Phaedra, James entered on his usual 
round of dusting. 

"I've 'eard from Lydy Elling by the post, sir," he remarked, "an’ she's give h'orders to 'ave the 'ouse put 
in readiness. I doubt she’ll be 'ere by Thursday or Friday next." 

"She spends most of her time abroad?" queried MacMaster; on the subject of Lady Treffinger James 
consistently maintained a very delicate reserve. 

"Well, you could 'ardly say she does that, sir. She finds the 'ouse a bit dull, I daresay, so durin' the 
season she stops mostly with Lydy Mary Percy, at Grosvenor Square. Lydy Mary's a h'only sister." 

After a few moments he continued, speaking in jerks governed by the rigour of his dusting: "Honly this 
morning I come upon this scarf-pin," exhibiting a very striking instance of that article, "an’ I recalled as 
'ow Sir 'Ugh give it me when 'e was a-courting of Lydy Elling. Blowed if I ever see a man go in for a 
'oman like 'im! 'E was that gone, sir. 'E never went in on any think so 'ard before nor since, till 'e went 
in on the Marriage there—though 'e mostly went in on things pretty keen; 'ad the measles when 'e was 
thirty, strong as cholera, an' come close to dyin' of 'em. 'E wasn't strong for Lydy Elling's set; they was 
a bit too stiff for 'im. A free an’ easy gentleman, 'e was; 'e liked 'is dinner with a few friends an' them 
jolly, but 'e wasn't much on what you might call big affairs. But once 'e went in for Lydy Elling, 'e 
broke 'imself to new paces. He give away 'is rings an’ pins, an' the tylor’s man an’ the 'abberdasher's 
man was at 'is rooms continual. 'E got 'imself put up for a club in Piccadilly; 'e starved 'imself thin, an' 
worrited 'imself white, an’ ironed 'imself out, an' drawed 'imself tight as a bow string. It was a good job 
'e come a winner, or I don't know w'at'd 'a been to pay." 


The next week, in consequence of an invitation from Lady Ellen Treffinger, MacMaster went one 



afternoon to take tea with her. He was shown into the garden that lay between the residence and the 
studio, where the tea-table was set under a gnarled pear tree. Lady Ellen rose as he approached—he 
was astonished to note how tall she was—and greeted him graciously, saying that she already knew 
him through her sister. MacMaster felt a certain satisfaction in her; in her reassuring poise and repose, 
in the charming modulations of her voice and the indolent reserve of her full, almond eyes. He was 
even delighted to find her face so inscrutable, though it chilled his own warmth and made the open 
frankness he had wished to permit himself impossible. It was a long face, narrow at the chin, very 
delicately featured, yet steeled by an impassive mask of self-control. It was behind just such finely cut, 
close-sealed faces, MacMaster reflected, that nature sometimes hid astonishing secrets. But in spite of 
this suggestion of hardness, he felt that the unerring taste that Treffinger had always shown in larger 
matters had not deserted him when he came to the choosing of a wife, and he admitted that he could not 
himself have selected a woman who looked more as Treffinger's wife should look. 

While he was explaining the purpose of his frequent visits to the studio, she heard him with courteous 
interest. "I have read, I think, everything that has been published on Sir Hugh Treffinger's work, and it 
seems to me that there is much left to be said," he concluded. 

"I believe they are rather inadequate," she remarked vaguely. She hesitated a moment, absently 
fingering the ribbons of her gown, then continued, without raising her eyes; "I hope you will not think 
me too exacting if I ask to see the proofs of such chapters of your work as have to do with Sir Hugh's 
personal life. I have always asked that privilege." 

MacMaster hastily assured her as to this, adding, "I mean to touch on only such facts in his personal 
life as have to do directly with his work—such as his monkish education under Ghillini." 

"I see your meaning, I think," said Lady Ellen, looking at him with wide, uncomprehending eyes. 

When MacMaster stopped at the studio on leaving the house, he stood for some time before Treffinger's 
one portrait of himself; that brigand of a picture, with its full throat and square head; the short upper lip 
blackened by the close-clipped moustache, the wiry hair tossed down over the forehead, the strong 
white teeth set hard on a short pipe stem. He could well understand what manifold tortures the mere 
grain of the man's strong red and brown flesh might have inflicted upon a woman like Lady Ellen. He 
could conjecture, too, Treffinger's impotent revolt against that very repose which had so dazzled him 
when it first defied his daring; and how once possessed of it, his first instinct had been to crush it, since 
he could not melt it. 

Toward the close of the season, Lady Ellen Treffinger left town. MacMaster's work was progressing 
rapidly, and he and James wore away the days in their peculiar relation, which by this time had much of 
friendliness. Excepting for the regular visits of a Jewish picture dealer, there were few intrusions upon 
their solitude. Occasionally a party of Americans rang at the little door in the garden wall, but usually 
they departed speedily for the Moorish hall and tinkling fountain of the great show studio of London, 
not far away. 

This Jew, an Austrian by birth, who had a large business in Melbourne, Australia, was a man of 
considerable discrimination, and at once selected the Marriage of Phaedra as the object of his especial 
interest. When, upon his first visit, Lichtenstein had declared the picture one of the things done for 
time, MacMaster had rather warmed toward him and had talked to him very freely. Later, however, the 
man's repulsive personality and innate vulgarity so wore upon him that, the more genuine the Jew's 
appreciation, the more he resented it and the more base he somehow felt it to be. It annoyed him to see 



Lichtenstein walking up and down before the picture, shaking his head and blinking his watery eyes 
over his nose-glasses, ejaculating: "Dot is a chem, a chem! It is wordt to gome den dousant miles for 
such a bainting, eh? To make Eurobe abbreciate such a work of ardt it is necessary to take it away while 
she is napping. She has never abbreciated until she has lost, but," knowingly, "She will buy back." 

James had, from the first, felt such a distrust of the man that he would never leave him alone in the 
studio for a moment. When Lichtenstein insisted upon having Lady Ellen Treffinger's address, James 
rose to the point of insolence. "It ay'nt no use to give it, noway. Lydy Treffinger never has nothink to do 
with dealers." MacMaster quietly repented his rash confidences, fearing that he might indirectly cause 
Lady Ellen annoyance from his merciless speculator, and he recalled with chagrin that Lichtenstein had 
extorted from him, little by little, pretty much the entire plan of his book, and especially the place in it 
which the Marriage of Phasdra was to occupy. 

By this time the first chapters of MacMaster's book were in the hands of his publisher, and his visits to 
the studio were necessarily less frequent. The greater part of his time was now employed with the 
engravers who were to reproduce such of Treffinger's pictures as he intended to use as illustrations. 

He returned to his hotel late one evening after a long and vexing day at the engravers, to find James in 
his room, seated on his steamer trunk by the window, with the outline of a great square draped in sheets 
resting against his knee. 

"Why, James, what's up?" he cried in astonishment, glancing enquiringly at the sheeted object. 

"Ay'nt you seen the pypers, sir?" jerked out the man. 

"No, now I think of it, I haven't even looked at a paper. I've been at the engravers' plant all day. I 
haven't seen anything." 

James drew a copy of the Times from his pocket and handed it to him, pointing with a tragic finger to a 
paragraph in the social column. It was merely the announcement of Lady Ellen Treffinger's engagement 
to Captain Alexander Gresham. 

"Well, what of it, my man? That surely is her privilege." 

James took the paper, turned to another page, and silently pointed to a paragraph in the art notes which 
stated that Lady Treffinger had presented to the X— gallery the entire collection of paintings and 
sketches now in her late husband’s studio, with the exception of his unfinished picture, the Marriage of 
Phaedra, which she had sold for a large sum to an Australian dealer who had come to London purposely 
to secure some of Treffinger's paintings. 

MacMaster pursed up his lips and sat down, his overcoat still on. "Well, James, this is something of a— 
something of a jolt, eh? It never occurred to me she’d really do it." 

"Lord, you don't know 'er, sir," said James bitterly, still staring at the floor in an attitude of abandoned 
dejection. 


MacMaster started up in a flash of enlightenment, "What on earth have you got there, James? It's not- 
surely it's not—" 



"Yes, it is, sir," broke in the man excitedly. "It's the Marriage itself. It aynt a-going to H'australia, 
no'ow!" 

"But man, what are you going to do with it? It's Lichtenstein's property now, as it seems." 

"It aynt, sir, that it aynt. No, by Gawd it aynt!" shouted James, breaking into a choking fury. He 
controlled himself with an effort and added supplicatingly: "Oh, sir, you aynt a-going to see it go to 
H'australia, w'ere they send convic's?" He unpinned and flung aside the sheets as though to let Phaedra 
plead for herself. 

MacMaster sat down again and looked sadly at the doomed masterpiece. The notion of James having 
carried it across London that night rather appealed to his fancy. There was certainly a flavour about 
such a high-handed proceeding. "However did you get it here?" he queried. 

"I got a four-wheeler and come over direct, sir. Good job I 'appened to 'ave the chaynge about me." 

"You came up High Street, up Piccadilly, through the Haymarket and Trafalgar Square, and into the 
Strand?" queried MacMaster with a relish. 

"Yes, sir. Of course, sir," assented James with surprise. 

MacMaster laughed delightedly. "It was a beautiful idea, James, but I'm afraid we can’t carry it any 
further." 

"I was thinkin' as 'ow it would be a rare chance to get you to take the Marriage over to Paris for a year 
or two, sir, until the thing blows over?" suggested James blandly. 

"I'm afraid that's out of the question, James. I haven't the right stuff in me for a pirate, or even a vulgar 
smuggler, I'm afraid." MacMaster found it surprisingly difficult to say this, and he busied himself with 
the lamp as he said it. He heard James's hand fall heavily on the trunk top, and he discovered that he 
very much disliked sinking in the man's estimation. 

"Well, sir," remarked James in a more formal tone, after a protracted silence; "then there's nothink for it 
but as 'ow I'll 'ave to make way with it myself." 

"And how about your character, James? The evidence would be heavy against you, and even if Lady 
Treffinger didn't prosecute, you'd be done for." 

"Blow my character!—your pardon, sir," cried James, starting to his feet. "W'at do I want of a 
character? I'll chuck the 'ole thing, and damned lively, too. The shop's to be sold out, an’ my place is 
gone any'ow. I'm a-going to enlist, or try the gold-fields. I've lived too long with h'artists; I'd never give 
satisfaction in livery now. You know 'ow it is yourself, sir; there aynt no life like it, no'ow." 

For a moment MacMaster was almost equal to abetting James in his theft. He reflected that pictures had 
been white-washed, or hidden in the crypts of churches, or under the floors of palaces from meaner 
motives, and to save them from a fate less ignominious. But presently, with a sigh, he shook his head. 


"No, James, it won't do at all. It has been tried over and over again, ever since the world has been a- 
going and pictures a-making. It was tried in Florence and in Venice, but the pictures were always 



carried away in the end. You see the difficulty is that, although Treffinger told you what was not to be 
done with the picture, he did not say definitely what was to be done with it. Do you think Lady 
Treffinger really understands that he did not want it to be sold?" 

"Well, sir, it was like this, sir," said James resuming his seat on the trunk and again resting the picture 
against his knee. "My memory is as clear as glass about it. After Sir 'Ugh got up from 'is first stroke, 'e 
took a fresh start at the Marriage. Before that 'e 'ad been working at it only at night for awhile back; the 
Legend was the big picture then, an' was under the north light w'ere 'e worked of a morning. But one 
day 'e bid me take the Legend down an' put the Marriage in its place, an' 'e says, dashin' on 'is jacket, 
'Jymes, this is a start for the finish, this time.'" 

"From that on 'e worked at the night picture in the mornin'—a thing contrary to 'is custom. The 
Marriage went wrong, and wrong—an' Sir 'Ugh a-gettin' seedier an' seedier every day. 'E tried models 
an' models, an' smudged an' pynted out on account of 'er face goin' wrong in the shadow. Sometimes 'e 
layed it on the colours, an' swore at me an' things general. He got that discouraged about 'imself that on 
'is low days 'e used to say to me: 'Jymes, remember one thing; if anythink 'appens to me, the Marriage 
is not to go out of'ere unfinished. It's worth the lot of'em, my boy, an’ it's not a-going to go shabby for 
lack of pains.' 'E said things to that effect repeated." 

"He was workin' at the picture the last day, before 'e went to 'is club. 'E kept the carriage waitin' near an 
hour while 'e put on a stroke an’ then drawed back for to look at it, an' then put on another, careful like. 
After 'e 'ad 'is gloves on, 'e come back an’ took away the brushes I was startin' to clean, an’ put in 
another touch or two. 'It's a-comin' Jymes,' 'e says, 'by gad if it aynt.' An' with that 'e goes out. It was 
cruel sudden, w'at come after. 

"That night I was lookin' to 'is clothes at the 'ouse when they brought 'im 'ome. He was conscious, but 
w'en I ran down stairs for to 'elp lift 'im up, I knowed 'e was a finished man. After we got 'im into bed, 

'e kept lookin' restless at me and then at Lydy Elling and a-jerkin' of'is 'and. Finally 'e quite raised it an' 
shot 'is thumb out towards the wall. 'He wants water; ring Jymes,' says Lydy Elling, placid. But I 
knowed 'e was pointin' to the shop. 

"'Lydy Treffinger,' says I, bold, 'he's pointin' to the studio. He means about the Marriage; 'e told me to¬ 
day as 'ow 'e never wanted it sold unfinished. Is that it, Sir 'Ugh?' 

"He smiled an' nodded slight an' closed 'is eyes. 'Thank you, Jymes,' says Lydy Elling, placid. Then 'e 
opened 'is eyes an' looked long and 'ard at Lydy Elling. 

"'Of course I'll try to do as you'd wish about the pictures, 'Ugh, if that's w'at's troublin' you,' she says 
quiet. With that 'e closed 'is eyes and 'e never opened ’em. He died unconscious at four that mornin’. 

"You see, sir, Lydy Elling was always cruel 'ard on the Marriage. From the first it went wrong, an' Sir 
'Ugh was out of temper pretty constant. She came into the studio one day and looked at the picture an' 
asked 'im why 'e didn’t throw it up an' quit a-worriting 'imself. He answered sharp, an' with that she said 
as 'ow she didn’t see w'at there was to make such a row about, no’ow. She spoke 'er mind about that 
picture, free; an' Sir 'Ugh swore 'ot an' let a 'andful of brushes fly at 'is study, an' Lydy Elling picked up 
'er skirts careful an’ chill, an' drifted out of the studio with 'er eyes calm and 'er chin 'igh. If there was 
one thing Lydy Elling 'ad no comprehension of, it was the usefulness of swearin'. So the Marriage was 
a sore thing between 'em. She is uncommon calm, but uncommon bitter, is Lydy Elling. She's never 
come a-near the studio since that day she went out 'oldin' up of'er skirts. Wen 'er friends goes over she 



excuses 'erself along o' the strain. Strain—Gawd!" James ground his wrath short in his teeth. 

"I'll tell you what I'll do, James, and it's our only hope. I'll see Lady Ellen to-morrow. The Times says 
she returned to-day. You take the picture back to its place, and I'll do what I can for it. If anything is 
done to save it, it must be done through Lady Ellen Trcffinger herself; that much is clear. I can't think 
that she fully understands the situation. If she did, you know, she really couldn't have any motive—" 

He stopped suddenly. Somehow, in the dusky lamplight her small, close-sealed face came ominously 
back to him. He rubbed his forehead and knitted his brows thoughtfully. After a moment he shook his 
head and went on: "I am positive that nothing can be gained by high-handed methods, James. Captain 
Gresham is one of the most popular men in London, and his friends would tear up Treffinger's bones if 
he were annoyed by any scandal of our making—and this scheme you propose would inevitably result 
in scandal. Lady Ellen has, of course, every legal right to sell the picture. Treffinger made considerable 
inroads upon her estate, and, as she is about to marry a man without income, she doubtless feels that 
she has a right to replenish her patrimony." 

He found James amenable, though doggedly sceptical. He went down into the street, called a carriage, 
and saw James and his burden into it. Standing in the doorway, he watched the carriage roll away 
through the drizzling mist, weave in and out among the wet, black vehicles and darting cab lights, until 
it was swallowed up in the glare and confusion of the Strand. "It is rather a fine touch of irony," he 
reflected, "that he, who is so out of it, should be the one to really care. Poor Treffinger," he murmured 
as, with a rather spiritless smile, he turned back into his hotel, "Poor Treffinger; sic transit gloria." 

The next afternoon MacMaster kept his promise. When he arrived at Lady Mary Percy's house he saw 
preparations for a function of some sort, but he went resolutely up the steps, telling the footman that his 
business was urgent. Lady Ellen came down alone, excusing her sister. She was dressed for receiving, 
and MacMaster had never seen her so beautiful. The colour in her cheeks sent a softening glow over 
her small, delicately cut features. 

MacMaster apologized for his intrusion and came unflinchingly to the object of his call. He had come, 
he said, not only to offer her his warmest congratulations, but to express his regret that a great work of 
art was to leave England. 

Lady Treffinger looked at him in wide-eyed astonishment. Surely, she said, she had been careful to 
select the best of the pictures for the X— gallery, in accordance with Sir Hugh Treffinger's wishes. 

"And did he—pardon me, Lady Treffinger, but in mercy set my mind at rest—did he or did he not 
express any definite wish concerning this one picture, which to me seems worth all the others, 
unfinished as it is?" 

Lady Treffinger paled perceptibly, but it was not the pallor of confusion. When she spoke there was a 
sharp tremor in her smooth voice, the edge of a resentment that tore her like pain. "I think his man has 
some such impression, but I believe it to be utterly unfounded. 1 cannot find that he ever expressed any 
wish concerning the disposition of the picture to any of his friends. Unfortunately, Sir Hugh was not 
always discreet in his remarks to his servants." 

"Captain Gresham, Lady Ellingham and Miss Ellingham," announced a servant, appearing at the door. 

There was a murmur in the hall, and MacMaster greeted the smiling Captain and his aunt as he bowed 
himself out. 



To all intents and purposes the Marriage of Phasdra was already entombed in a vague continent in the 
Pacific, somewhere on the other side of the world. 


Twilight of the Illicit 

by Djuna Barnes 

from The Book of Repulsive Women 

You, with your long blank udders 
And your calms, 

Your spotted linen and your 
Slack'ning arms. 

With satiated lingers dragging 
At your palms. 

Your knees set far apart like 
Heavy spheres; 

With discs upon your eyes like 
Husks of tears; 

And great ghastly loops of gold 
Snared in your ears. 

Your dying hair hand-beaten 
Round your head. 

Lips, long lengthened by wise words 
Unsaid. 

And in your living all grimaces 
Of the dead. 

One sees you sitting in the sun 
Asleep; 

With the sweeter gifts you had 
And didn’t keep, 

One grieves that the altars of 
Your vice lie deep. 

You, the twilight powder of 
A fire-wet dawn; 

You, the massive mother of 
Illicit spawn; 

While the others shrink in virtue 
You have borne. 

We’ll see you staring in the sun 
A few more years, 





With discs upon your eyes like 
Hucks of tears; 

And great ghastly loops of gold 
Snared in your ears. 


Stories from 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Bustan of Sadi, by Sadi 
Story Illustrative of Doing Good to the Evil 

A woman said to her husband: “Do not again buy bread from the baker in this street. Make thy 
purchases in the market, for this man shows wheat and sells barley, [12] and he has no customers but a 
swarm of flies.” 

“O light of my life,” the husband answered, “pay no heed to his trickery. In the hope of our custom has 
he settled in this place, and not humane would it be to deprive him of his profits.” 

Follow the path of the righteous, and, if thou stand upon thy feet, stretch out thy hand to them that are 
fallen. 

Story concerning Fasting 

The wife of an officer of a king said to her husband: “Arise, and go to the royal palace, that they may 
give thee food, for thy children are in want.” 

“The kitchen is closed to-day,” he answered; “last night the Sultan resolved to fast awhile.” 

In the despair of hunger, the woman bowed her head and murmured: “What does the Sultan seek from 
his fasting when his breaking the fast means a festival of joy for our children?” 

One who eats that good may follow is better than a Mammon-worshipper who continually[37] fasts. 
Proper it is to fast with him who feeds the needy in the morning. 

Story Illustrative of Practical Charity 

A certain man had generosity without the means of displaying it; his pittance was unequal to his 
benevolence. (May riches never fall to the mean, nor poverty be the lot of the generous!) Elis charities 
exceeding the depth of his pocket, therefore was he always short of money. 

One day a poor man wrote to him saying: “O thou of happy nature! Assist me with funds, since for 
some time have I languished in prison.” 

The generous man would have willingly acceded to the request, but he possessed not so much as the 
smallest piece of money. But he sent someone to the creditors of the prisoner with the message: “Free 
this man for a few days, and I will be his security.” 


Then did he visit the prisoner in his cell and say: “Arise, and fly with haste from the city.” 





When a sparrow sees open the door of its cage, it tarries not a moment. Like the morning breeze, the 
prisoner flew from the land. Thereupon, they seized his benefactor, saying: “Produce either the man or 
the money.” 

Powerless to do either, he went to prison, for a bird escaped is ne’er recaught. Long there[38] did he 
remain, invoking help from none, nor complaining, though he slept not at nights through restlessness. 

A pious man came to him and said: “I did not think that thou wert dishonest; why art thou here 
imprisoned?” 

“No villainy have I committed,” he replied. “I saw a helpless man in bonds and his freedom only in my 
own confinement. I did not deem it right that I should live in comfort while another was fettered by the 
legs.” 

Eventually he died, leaving a good name behind. 

Happy is he whose name dies not! He who sleeps beneath the earth with a heart that lives is better than 
he who lives with a soul that is dead, for the former remains for ever. 

Story of a Man and a Thirsty Dog 

In a desert a man found a dog that was dying from thirst. Using his hat as a bucket, he fetched water 
from a well and gave it to the helpless animal. The prophet of the time stated that God had forgiven the 
man his sins because of his kindly act. 

Reflect, if thou be a tyrant, and make a profession of benevolence. 

He who shows kindness to a dog will not do less towards the good among his fellows. 

Be generous to the extent of thy power. If[39] thou hast not dug a well in the desert, at least place a 
lamp in a shrine.[13] 

Charity distributed from an ox’s skin that is filled with treasure counts for less than a dinar given from 
the wages of toil. 

Every man’s burden is suited to his strength—heavy to the ant is the foot of the locust. 

Do good to others so that on the morrow God may not deal harshly with thee. 

Be lenient with thy slave, for he may one day become a king, like a pawn that becomes a queen. 

Story Apropos of Nemesis 

A poor man complained of his distressed condition to one who was rich as well as ill-dispositioned. 

The latter refused to help him, and turned roughly upon him in anger. 


The beggar’s heart bled by reason of this violence: “Strange!” he reflected, “that this rich man should 
be of such forbidding countenance! Perhaps he fears not the bitterness of begging.” 



The rich man ordered his slave to drive the beggar away. As a result of his ingratitude for the blessings 
that he enjoyed. Fortune forsook him, and he lost all that he possessed. His slave passed into the hands 
of a generous man of enlightened mind, who was as gladdened at the sight of a beggar as the latter is at 
the sight of riches. [14] 

One night a beggar asked alms of the latter, and he commanded his slave to give the man to eat. When 
the slave took food to the supplicant he involuntarily uttered a cry, and went back weeping. 

“Why these tears?” his master asked. 

“My heart is grieved at the plight of this unfortunate old man,” the slave replied. “Once was he the 
owner of much wealth, and I his slave.” 

The master smiled and said: “This is not cause for grief, O son. Time, in its revolutions, is not unjust. 
Was not that indigent man formerly a merchant who carried his head high in the air through pride? I am 
he whom that day he drove from his door. Fate has now put him in the place that I then occupied. 
Heaven befriended me and washed the dust of sorrow from my face. Though God, in His wisdom, 
closed one door, another, in His mercy, did He open.” 

Many a needy one has become filled, and many a Plutos has gone empty. 

Story of a Fool and a Fox 

Some one saw a fox that was bereft of the use of its legs. He was wondering how the animal managed 
to live in this condition when a tiger drew near with a jackal in its claws. The[41] tiger ate the jackal, 
and the fox finished the remains. The next day also did the Omnipotent Provider send the fox its daily 
meal. 

The eyes of the man were thus opened to the light of true knowledge. “After this,” he reflected, “I will 
sit in a corner like an ant, for the elephant’s portion is not gained by reason of its strength.” 

So did he sit in silence, waiting for his daily food to come from the Invisible. No one heeded him, and 
soon was he reduced to skin and bones. When, at last, his senses had almost gone through weakness, a 
voice came out from the wall of a mosque, saying: 

“Go, O false one! Be the rending tiger, and pose not as a paralytic fox. Exert thyself like the tiger, so 
that something may remain from thy spoil. Why, like the fox, appease thy hunger with leavings? Eat of 
the fruits of thine own endeavours; strive like a man, and relieve the wants of the needy.” 

Seize, O youth, the hand of the aged; fall not thyself, saying, “Hold my hand.” In the two worlds does 
he obtain reward who does good to the people of God. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE NOBLE BACHELOR 

Project Gutenberg's The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, by Arthur Conan Doyle 





The Lord St. Simon marriage, and its curious termination, have long ceased to be a subject of interest 
in those exalted circles in which the unfortunate bridegroom moves. Fresh scandals have eclipsed it, 
and their more piquant details have drawn the gossips away from this four-year-old drama. As I have 
reason to believe, however, that the full facts have never been revealed to the general public, and as my 
friend Sherlock Flolmes had a considerable share in clearing the matter up, I feel that no memoir of him 
would be complete without some little sketch of this remarkable episode. 

It was a few weeks before my own marriage, during the days when I was still sharing rooms with 
Holmes in Baker Street, that he came home from an afternoon stroll to find a letter on the table waiting 
for him. I had remained indoors all day, for the weather had taken a sudden turn to rain, with high 
autumnal winds, and the jezail bullet which I had brought back in one of my limbs as a relic of my 
Afghan campaign throbbed with dull persistence. With my body in one easy-chair and my legs upon 
another, I had surrounded myself with a cloud of newspapers until at last, saturated with the news of 
the day, I tossed them all aside and lay listless, watching the huge crest and monogram upon the 
envelope upon the table and wondering lazily who my friend’s noble correspondent could be. 

“Here is a very fashionable epistle,” I remarked as he entered. “Your morning letters, if I remember 
right, were from a fish-monger and a tide-waiter.” 

“Yes, my correspondence has certainly the charm of variety,” he answered, smiling, “and the humbler 
are usually the more interesting. This looks like one of those unwelcome social summonses which call 
upon a man either to be bored or to lie.” 

He broke the seal and glanced over the contents. 

“Oh, come, it may prove to be something of interest, after all.” 

“Not social, then?” 

“No, distinctly professional.” 

“And from a noble client?” 

“One of the highest in England.” 

“My dear fellow, I congratulate you.” 

“I assure you, Watson, without affectation, that the status of my client is a matter of less moment to me 
than the interest of his case. It is just possible, however, that that also may not be wanting in this new 
investigation. You have been reading the papers diligently of late, have you not?” 

“It looks like it,” said I ruefully, pointing to a huge bundle in the corner. “I have had nothing else to 
do.” 

“It is fortunate, for you will perhaps be able to post me up. I read nothing except the criminal news and 
the agony column. The latter is always instructive. But if you have followed recent events so closely 
you must have read about Lord St. Simon and his wedding?” 


“Oh, yes, with the deepest interest.” 



“That is well. The letter which I hold in my hand is from Lord St. Simon. I will read it to you, and in 
return you must turn over these papers and let me have whatever bears upon the matter. This is what he 
says: 

‘“MY DEAR MR. SHERLOCK HOLMES,—Lord Backwater tells me that I may place implicit 
reliance upon your judgment and discretion. I have determined, therefore, to call upon you and to 
consult you in reference to the very painful event which has occurred in connection with my wedding. 
Mr. Lestrade, of Scotland Yard, is acting already in the matter, but he assures me that he sees no 
objection to your co-operation, and that he even thinks that it might be of some assistance. I will call at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and, should you have any other engagement at that time, I hope that you 
will postpone it, as this matter is of paramount importance. Yours faithfully, 

“‘ROBERT ST. SIMON.’ 

“It is dated from Grosvenor Mansions, written with a quill pen, and the noble lord has had the 
misfortune to get a smear of ink upon the outer side of his right little linger,” remarked Holmes as he 
folded up the epistle. 

“He says four o’clock. It is three now. He will be here in an hour.” 

“Then I have just time, with your assistance, to get clear upon the subject. Turn over those papers and 
arrange the extracts in their order of time, while I take a glance as to who our client is.” He picked a 
red-covered volume from a line of books of reference beside the mantelpiece. “Here he is,” said he, 
sitting down and flattening it out upon his knee. “‘Lord Robert Walsingham de Vere St. Simon, second 
son of the Duke of Balmoral.’ Hum! ‘Arms: Azure, three caltrops in chief over a fess sable. Born in 
1846.’ He’s forty-one years of age, which is mature for marriage. Was Under-Secretary for the colonies 
in a late administration. The Duke, his father, was at one time Secretary for Foreign Affairs. They 
inherit Plantagenet blood by direct descent, and Tudor on the distaff side. Ha! Well, there is nothing 
very instructive in all this. I think that I must turn to you Watson, for something more solid.” 

“I have very little difficulty in finding what I want,” said I, “for the facts are quite recent, and the 
matter struck me as remarkable. I feared to refer them to you, however, as I knew that you had an 
inquiry on hand and that you disliked the intrusion of other matters.” 

“Oh, you mean the little problem of the Grosvenor Square furniture van. That is quite cleared up now 
—though, indeed, it was obvious from the first. Pray give me the results of your newspaper selections.” 

“Here is the first notice which I can find. It is in the personal column of the Morning Post, and dates, as 
you see, some weeks back: ‘A marriage has been arranged,’ it says, ‘and will, if rumour is correct, very 
shortly take place, between Lord Robert St. Simon, second son of the Duke of Balmoral, and Miss 
Hatty Doran, the only daughter of Aloysius Doran. Esq., of San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A.’ That is all.” 

“Terse and to the point,” remarked Holmes, stretching his long, thin legs towards the fire. 

“There was a paragraph amplifying this in one of the society papers of the same week. Ah, here it is: 
‘There will soon be a call for protection in the marriage market, for the present free-trade principle 
appears to tell heavily against our home product. One by one the management of the noble houses of 
Great Britain is passing into the hands of our fair cousins from across the Atlantic. An important 



addition has been made during the last week to the list of the prizes which have been borne away by 
these charming invaders. Lord St. Simon, who has shown himself for over twenty years proof against 
the little god’s arrows, has now definitely announced his approaching marriage with Miss Hatty Doran, 
the fascinating daughter of a California millionaire. Miss Doran, whose graceful figure and striking 
face attracted much attention at the Westbury House festivities, is an only child, and it is currently 
reported that her dowry will run to considerably over the six figures, with expectancies for the future. 
As it is an open secret that the Duke of Balmoral has been compelled to sell his pictures within the last 
few years, and as Lord St. Simon has no property of his own save the small estate of Birchmoor, it is 
obvious that the Californian heiress is not the only gainer by an alliance which will enable her to make 
the easy and common transition from a Republican lady to a British peeress.”’ 

“Anything else?” asked Holmes, yawning. 

“Oh, yes; plenty. Then there is another note in the Morning Post to say that the marriage would be an 
absolutely quiet one, that it would be at St. George’s, Hanover Square, that only half a dozen intimate 
friends would be invited, and that the party would return to the furnished house at Lancaster Gate 
which has been taken by Mr. Aloysius Doran. Two days later—that is, on Wednesday last—there is a 
curt announcement that the wedding had taken place, and that the honeymoon would be passed at Lord 
Backwater’s place, near Petersfield. Those are all the notices which appeared before the disappearance 
of the bride.” 

“Before the what?” asked Holmes with a start. 

“The vanishing of the lady.” 

“When did she vanish, then?” 

“At the wedding breakfast.” 

“Indeed. This is more interesting than it promised to be; quite dramatic, in fact.” 

“Yes; it struck me as being a little out of the common.” 

“They often vanish before the ceremony, and occasionally during the honeymoon; but I cannot call to 
mind anything quite so prompt as this. Pray let me have the details.” 

“I warn you that they are very incomplete.” 

“Perhaps we may make them less so.” 

“Such as they are, they are set forth in a single article of a morning paper of yesterday, which I will 
read to you. It is headed, ‘Singular Occurrence at a Fashionable Wedding’: 

‘“The family of Lord Robert St. Simon has been thrown into the greatest consternation by the strange 
and painful episodes which have taken place in connection with his wedding. The ceremony, as shortly 
announced in the papers of yesterday, occurred on the previous morning; but it is only now that it has 
been possible to confirm the strange rumours which have been so persistently floating about. In spite of 
the attempts of the friends to hush the matter up, so much public attention has now been drawn to it that 
no good purpose can be served by affecting to disregard what is a common subject for conversation. 



‘“The ceremony, which was performed at St. George’s, Hanover Square, was a very quiet one, no one 
being present save the father of the bride, Mr. Aloysius Doran, the Duchess of Balmoral, Lord 
Backwater, Lord Eustace and Lady Clara St. Simon (the younger brother and sister of the bridegroom), 
and Lady Alicia Whittington. The whole party proceeded afterwards to the house of Mr. Aloysius 
Doran, at Lancaster Gate, where breakfast had been prepared. It appears that some little trouble was 
caused by a woman, whose name has not been ascertained, who endeavoured to force her way into the 
house after the bridal party, alleging that she had some claim upon Lord St. Simon. It was only after a 
painful and prolonged scene that she was ejected by the butler and the footman. The bride, who had 
fortunately entered the house before this unpleasant interruption, had sat down to breakfast with the 
rest, when she complained of a sudden indisposition and retired to her room. Her prolonged absence 
having caused some comment, her father followed her, but learned from her maid that she had only 
come up to her chamber for an instant, caught up an ulster and bonnet, and hurried down to the 
passage. One of the footmen declared that he had seen a lady leave the house thus apparelled, but had 
refused to credit that it was his mistress, believing her to be with the company. On ascertaining that his 
daughter had disappeared, Mr. Aloysius Doran, in conjunction with the bridegroom, instantly put 
themselves in communication with the police, and very energetic inquiries are being made, which will 
probably result in a speedy clearing up of this very singular business. Up to a late hour last night, 
however, nothing had transpired as to the whereabouts of the missing lady. There are rumours of foul 
play in the matter, and it is said that the police have caused the arrest of the woman who had caused the 
original disturbance, in the belief that, from jealousy or some other motive, she may have been 
concerned in the strange disappearance of the bride.’” 

“And is that all?” 

“Only one little item in another of the morning papers, but it is a suggestive one.” 

“And it is—” 

“That Miss Flora Millar, the lady who had caused the disturbance, has actually been arrested. It appears 
that she was formerly a danseuse at the Allegro, and that she has known the bridegroom for some years. 
There are no further particulars, and the whole case is in your hands now—so far as it has been set 
forth in the public press.” 

“And an exceedingly interesting case it appears to be. I would not have missed it for worlds. But there 
is a ring at the bell, Watson, and as the clock makes it a few minutes after four, I have no doubt that this 
will prove to be our noble client. Do not dream of going, Watson, for I very much prefer having a 
witness, if only as a check to my own memory.” 

“Lord Robert St. Simon,” announced our page-boy, throwing open the door. A gentleman entered, with 
a pleasant, cultured face, high-nosed and pale, with something perhaps of petulance about the mouth, 
and with the steady, well-opened eye of a man whose pleasant lot it had ever been to command and to 
be obeyed. His manner was brisk, and yet his general appearance gave an undue impression of age, for 
he had a slight forward stoop and a little bend of the knees as he walked. His hair, too, as he swept off 
his very curly-brimmed hat, was grizzled round the edges and thin upon the top. As to his dress, it was 
careful to the verge of foppishness, with high collar, black frock-coat, white waistcoat, yellow gloves, 
patent-leather shoes, and light-coloured gaiters. He advanced slowly into the room, turning his head 
from left to right, and swinging in his right hand the cord which held his golden eyeglasses. 



“Good-day, Lord St. Simon,” said Holmes, rising and bowing. “Pray take the basket-chair. This is my 
friend and colleague, Dr. Watson. Draw up a little to the fire, and we will talk this matter over.” 


“A most painful matter to me, as you can most readily imagine, Mr. Holmes. I have been cut to the 
quick. I understand that you have already managed several delicate cases of this sort, sir, though I 
presume that they were hardly from the same class of society.” 

“No, I am descending.” 

“I beg pardon.” 

“My last client of the sort was a king.” 

“Oh, really! I had no idea. And which king?” 

“The King of Scandinavia.” 

“What! Had he lost his wife?” 

“You can understand,” said Holmes suavely, “that I extend to the affairs of my other clients the same 
secrecy which I promise to you in yours.” 

“Of course! Very right! very right! I’m sure I beg pardon. As to my own case, I am ready to give you 
any information which may assist you in forming an opinion.” 

“Thank you. I have already learned all that is in the public prints, nothing more. I presume that I may 
take it as correct—this article, for example, as to the disappearance of the bride.” 

Lord St. Simon glanced over it. “Yes, it is correct, as far as it goes.” 

“But it needs a great deal of supplementing before anyone could offer an opinion. I think that I may 
arrive at my facts most directly by questioning you.” 

“Pray do so.” 

“When did you first meet Miss Hatty Doran?” 

“In San Francisco, a year ago.” 

“You were travelling in the States?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you become engaged then?” 

“No.” 

“But you were on a friendly footing?” 



“I was amused by her society, and she could see that I was amused.” 

“Her father is very rich?” 

“He is said to be the richest man on the Pacific slope.” 

“And how did he make his money?” 

“In mining. He had nothing a few years ago. Then he struck gold, invested it, and came up by leaps and 
bounds.” 

“Now, what is your own impression as to the young lady’s—your wife’s character?” 

The nobleman swung his glasses a little faster and stared down into the fire. “You see, Mr. Holmes,” 
said he, “my wife was twenty before her father became a rich man. During that time she ran free in a 
mining camp and wandered through woods or mountains, so that her education has come from Nature 
rather than from the schoolmaster. She is what we call in England a tomboy, with a strong nature, wild 
and free, unfettered by any sort of traditions. She is impetuous—volcanic, I was about to say. She is 
swift in making up her mind and fearless in carrying out her resolutions. On the other hand, I would not 
have given her the name which I have the honour to bear”—he gave a little stately cough—“had I not 
thought her to be at bottom a noble woman. I believe that she is capable of heroic self-sacrifice and that 
anything dishonourable would be repugnant to her.” 

“Have you her photograph?” 

“I brought this with me.” He opened a locket and showed us the full face of a very lovely woman. It 
was not a photograph but an ivory miniature, and the artist had brought out the full effect of the 
lustrous black hair, the large dark eyes, and the exquisite mouth. Holmes gazed long and earnestly at it. 
Then he closed the locket and handed it back to Lord St. Simon. 

“The young lady came to London, then, and you renewed your acquaintance?” 

“Yes, her father brought her over for this last London season. I met her several times, became engaged 
to her, and have now married her.” 

“She brought, I understand, a considerable dowry?” 

“A fair dowry. Not more than is usual in my family.” 

“And this, of course, remains to you, since the marriage is a fait accompli?” 

“I really have made no inquiries on the subject.” 

“Very naturally not. Did you see Miss Doran on the day before the wedding?” 

“Yes.” 


“Was she in good spirits?” 



“Never better. She kept talking of what we should do in our future lives.” 

“Indeed! That is very interesting. And on the morning of the wedding?” 

“She was as bright as possible—at least until after the ceremony.” 

“And did you observe any change in her then?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I saw then the first signs that I had ever seen that her temper was just a little 
sharp. The incident however, was too trivial to relate and can have no possible bearing upon the case.” 

“Pray let us have it, for all that.” 

“Oh, it is childish. She dropped her bouquet as we went towards the vestry. She was passing the front 
pew at the time, and it fell over into the pew. There was a moment’s delay, but the gentleman in the 
pew handed it up to her again, and it did not appear to be the worse for the fall. Yet when I spoke to her 
of the matter, she answered me abruptly; and in the carriage, on our way home, she seemed absurdly 
agitated over this trifling cause.” 

“Indeed! You say that there was a gentleman in the pew. Some of the general public were present, 
then?” 

“Oh, yes. It is impossible to exclude them when the church is open.” 

“This gentleman was not one of your wife’s friends?” 

“No, no; I call him a gentleman by courtesy, but he was quite a common-looking person. I hardly 
noticed his appearance. But really I think that we are wandering rather far from the point.” 

“Lady St. Simon, then, returned from the wedding in a less cheerful frame of mind than she had gone to 
it. What did she do on re-entering her father’s house?” 

“I saw her in conversation with her maid.” 

“And who is her maid?” 

“Alice is her name. She is an American and came from California with her.” 

“A confidential servant?” 

“A little too much so. It seemed to me that her mistress allowed her to take great liberties. Still, of 
course, in America they look upon these things in a different way.” 

“How long did she speak to this Alice?” 

“Oh, a few minutes. I had something else to think of.” 

“You did not overhear what they said?” 



“Lady St. Simon said something about ‘jumping a claim.’ She was accustomed to use slang of the kind. 
I have no idea what she meant.” 

“American slang is very expressive sometimes. And what did your wife do when she finished speaking 
to her maid?” 

“She walked into the breakfast-room.” 

“On your arm?” 

“No, alone. She was very independent in little matters like that. Then, after we had sat down for ten 
minutes or so, she rose hurriedly, muttered some words of apology, and left the room. She never came 
back.” 

“But this maid, Alice, as I understand, deposes that she went to her room, covered her bride’s dress 
with a long ulster, put on a bonnet, and went out.” 

“Quite so. And she was afterwards seen walking into Hyde Park in company with Flora Millar, a 
woman who is now in custody, and who had already made a disturbance at Mr. Doran’s house that 
morning.” 

“Ah, yes. I should like a few particulars as to this young lady, and your relations to her.” 

Lord St. Simon shrugged his shoulders and raised his eyebrows. “We have been on a friendly footing 
for some years—I may say on a very friendly footing. She used to be at the Allegro. I have not treated 
her ungenerously, and she had no just cause of complaint against me, but you know what women are, 
Mr. Holmes. Flora was a dear little thing, but exceedingly hot-headed and devotedly attached to me. 
She wrote me dreadful letters when she heard that I was about to be married, and, to tell the truth, the 
reason why I had the marriage celebrated so quietly was that I feared lest there might be a scandal in 
the church. She came to Mr. Doran’s door just after we returned, and she endeavoured to push her way 
in, uttering very abusive expressions towards my wife, and even threatening her, but I had foreseen the 
possibility of something of the sort, and I had two police fellows there in private clothes, who soon 
pushed her out again. She was quiet when she saw that there was no good in making a row.” 

“Did your wife hear all this?” 

“No, thank goodness, she did not.” 

“And she was seen walking with this very woman afterwards?” 

“Yes. That is what Mr. Lestrade, of Scotland Yard, looks upon as so serious. It is thought that Flora 
decoyed my wife out and laid some terrible trap for her.” 

“Well, it is a possible supposition.” 

“You think so, too?” 

“I did not say a probable one. But you do not yourself look upon this as likely?” 



“I do not think Flora would hurt a fly.” 


“Still, jealousy is a strange transformer of characters. Pray what is your own theory as to what took 
place?” 

“Well, really, I came to seek a theory, not to propound one. I have given you all the facts. Since you ask 
me, however, I may say that it has occurred to me as possible that the excitement of this affair, the 
consciousness that she had made so immense a social stride, had the effect of causing some little 
nervous disturbance in my wife.” 

“In short, that she had become suddenly deranged?” 

“Well, really, when I consider that she has turned her back—I will not say upon me, but upon so much 
that many have aspired to without success—I can hardly explain it in any other fashion.” 

“Well, certainly that is also a conceivable hypothesis,” said Holmes, smiling. “And now, Lord St. 
Simon, I think that I have nearly all my data. May I ask whether you were seated at the breakfast-table 
so that you could see out of the window?” 

“We could see the other side of the road and the Park.” 

“Quite so. Then I do not think that I need to detain you longer. I shall communicate with you.” 

“Should you be fortunate enough to solve this problem,” said our client, rising. 

“I have solved it.” 

“Eh? What was that?” 

“I say that I have solved it.” 

“Where, then, is my wife?” 

“That is a detail which I shall speedily supply.” 

Lord St. Simon shook his head. “I am afraid that it will take wiser heads than yours or mine,” he 
remarked, and bowing in a stately, old-fashioned manner he departed. 

“It is very good of Lord St. Simon to honour my head by putting it on a level with his own,” said 
Sherlock Holmes, laughing. “I think that I shall have a whisky and soda and a cigar after all this cross¬ 
questioning. I had formed my conclusions as to the case before our client came into the room.” 

“My dear Holmes!” 

“I have notes of several similar cases, though none, as I remarked before, which were quite as prompt. 
My whole examination served to turn my conjecture into a certainty. Circumstantial evidence is 
occasionally very convincing, as when you find a trout in the milk, to quote Thoreau’s example.” 

“But I have heard all that you have heard.” 



“Without, however, the knowledge of pre-existing cases which serves me so well. There was a parallel 
instance in Aberdeen some years back, and something on very much the same lines at Munich the year 
after the Franco-Prussian War. It is one of these cases—but, hullo, here is Lestrade! Good-afternoon, 
Lestrade! You will find an extra tumbler upon the sideboard, and there are cigars in the box.” 

The official detective was attired in a pea-jacket and cravat, which gave him a decidedly nautical 
appearance, and he carried a black canvas bag in his hand. With a short greeting he seated himself and 
lit the cigar which had been offered to him. 

“What’s up, then?” asked Holmes with a twinkle in his eye. “You look dissatisfied.” 

“And I feel dissatisfied. It is this infernal St. Simon marriage case. I can make neither head nor tail of 
the business.” 

“Really! You surprise me.” 

“Who ever heard of such a mixed affair? Every clue seems to slip through my fingers. I have been at 
work upon it all day.” 

“And very wet it seems to have made you,” said Holmes laying his hand upon the arm of the pea- 
jacket. 

“Yes, I have been dragging the Serpentine.” 

“In Heaven’s name, what for?” 

“In search of the body of Lady St. Simon.” 

Sherlock Holmes leaned back in his chair and laughed heartily. 

“Have you dragged the basin of Trafalgar Square fountain?” he asked. 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

“Because you have just as good a chance of finding this lady in the one as in the other.” 

Lestrade shot an angry glance at my companion. “I suppose you know all about it,” he snarled. 

“Well, I have only just heard the facts, but my mind is made up.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then you think that the Serpentine plays no part in the matter?” 

“I think it very unlikely.” 

“Then perhaps you will kindly explain how it is that we found this in it?” He opened his bag as he 
spoke, and tumbled onto the floor a wedding-dress of watered silk, a pair of white satin shoes and a 
bride’s wreath and veil, all discoloured and soaked in water. “There,” said he, putting a new wedding- 
ring upon the top of the pile. “There is a little nut for you to crack, Master Holmes.” 



“Oh, indeed!” said my friend, blowing blue rings into the air. “You dragged them from the Serpentine?” 


“No. They were found floating near the margin by a park-keeper. They have been identified as her 
clothes, and it seemed to me that if the clothes were there the body would not be far off.” 

“By the same brilliant reasoning, every man’s body is to be found in the neighbourhood of his 
wardrobe. And pray what did you hope to arrive at through this?” 

“At some evidence implicating Flora Millar in the disappearance.” 

“I am afraid that you will find it difficult.” 

“Are you, indeed, now?” cried Lestrade with some bitterness. “I am afraid, Holmes, that you are not 
very practical with your deductions and your inferences. You have made two blunders in as many 
minutes. This dress does implicate Miss Flora Millar.” 

“And how?” 

“In the dress is a pocket. In the pocket is a card-case. In the card-case is a note. And here is the very 
note.” He slapped it down upon the table in front of him. “Listen to this: ‘You will see me when all is 
ready. Come at once. F. H. M.’ Now my theory all along has been that Lady St. Simon was decoyed 
away by Flora Millar, and that she, with confederates, no doubt, was responsible for her disappearance. 
Here, signed with her initials, is the very note which was no doubt quietly slipped into her hand at the 
door and which lured her within their reach.” 

“Very good, Lestrade,” said Holmes, laughing. “You really are very fine indeed. Let me see it.” He took 
up the paper in a listless way, but his attention instantly became riveted, and he gave a little cry of 
satisfaction. “This is indeed important,” said he. 

“Ha! you find it so?” 

“Extremely so. I congratulate you warmly.” 

Lestrade rose in his triumph and bent his head to look. “Why,” he shrieked, “you’re looking at the 
wrong side!” 

“On the contrary, this is the right side.” 

“The right side? You’re mad! Here is the note written in pencil over here.” 

“And over here is what appears to be the fragment of a hotel bill, which interests me deeply.” 

“There’s nothing in it. I looked at it before,” said Lestrade. ‘“Oct. 4th, rooms 8s., breakfast 2s. 6d., 
cocktail Is., lunch 2s. 6d., glass sherry, 8d.’ I see nothing in that.” 

“Very likely not. It is most important, all the same. As to the note, it is important also, or at least the 
initials are, so I congratulate you again.” 



“I’ve wasted time enough,” said Lestrade, rising. “I believe in hard work and not in sitting by the fire 
spinning fine theories. Good-day, Mr. Holmes, and we shall see which gets to the bottom of the matter 
first.” He gathered up the garments, thrust them into the bag, and made for the door. 

“Just one hint to you, Lestrade,” drawled Holmes before his rival vanished; “I will tell you the true 
solution of the matter. Lady St. Simon is a myth. There is not, and there never has been, any such 
person.” 

Lestrade looked sadly at my companion. Then he turned to me, tapped his forehead three times, shook 
his head solemnly, and hurried away. 

He had hardly shut the door behind him when Holmes rose to put on his overcoat. “There is something 
in what the fellow says about outdoor work,” he remarked, “so I think, Watson, that I must leave you to 
your papers for a little.” 

It was after five o’clock when Sherlock Holmes left me, but I had no time to be lonely, for within an 
hour there arrived a confectioner’s man with a very large flat box. This he unpacked with the help of a 
youth whom he had brought with him, and presently, to my very great astonishment, a quite epicurean 
little cold supper began to be laid out upon our humble lodging-house mahogany. There were a couple 
of brace of cold woodcock, a pheasant, a pate de foie gras pie with a group of ancient and cobwebby 
bottles. Having laid out all these luxuries, my two visitors vanished away, like the genii of the Arabian 
Nights, with no explanation save that the things had been paid for and were ordered to this address. 

Just before nine o’clock Sherlock Holmes stepped briskly into the room. His features were gravely set, 
but there was a light in his eye which made me think that he had not been disappointed in his 
conclusions. 

“They have laid the supper, then,” he said, rubbing his hands. 

“You seem to expect company. They have laid for five.” 

“Yes, I fancy we may have some company dropping in,” said he. “I am surprised that Lord St. Simon 
has not already arrived. Ha! I fancy that I hear his step now upon the stairs.” 

It was indeed our visitor of the afternoon who came bustling in, dangling his glasses more vigorously 
than ever, and with a very perturbed expression upon his aristocratic features. 

“My messenger reached you, then?” asked Holmes. 

“Yes, and I confess that the contents startled me beyond measure. Have you good authority for what 
you say?” 

“The best possible.” 

Lord St. Simon sank into a chair and passed his hand over his forehead. 

“What will the Duke say,” he murmured, “when he hears that one of the family has been subjected to 
such humiliation?” 



“It is the purest accident. I cannot allow that there is any humiliation.” 

“Ah, you look on these things from another standpoint.” 

“I fail to see that anyone is to blame. I can hardly see how the lady could have acted otherwise, though 
her abrupt method of doing it was undoubtedly to be regretted. Having no mother, she had no one to 
advise her at such a crisis.” 

“It was a slight, sir, a public slight,” said Lord St. Simon, tapping his fingers upon the table. 

“You must make allowance for this poor girl, placed in so unprecedented a position.” 

“I will make no allowance. I am very angry indeed, and I have been shamefully used.” 

“I think that I heard a ring,” said Holmes. “Yes, there are steps on the landing. If I cannot persuade you 
to take a lenient view of the matter, Lord St. Simon, I have brought an advocate here who may be more 
successful.” He opened the door and ushered in a lady and gentleman. “Lord St. Simon,” said he “allow 
me to introduce you to Mr. and Mrs. Francis Hay Moulton. The lady, I think, you have already met.” 

At the sight of these newcomers our client had sprung from his seat and stood very erect, with his eyes 
cast down and his hand thrust into the breast of his frock-coat, a picture of offended dignity. The lady 
had taken a quick step forward and had held out her hand to him, but he still refused to raise his eyes. It 
was as well for his resolution, perhaps, for her pleading face was one which it was hard to resist. 

“You’re angry, Robert,” said she. “Well, I guess you have every cause to be.” 

“Pray make no apology to me,” said Lord St. Simon bitterly. 

“Oh, yes, I know that I have treated you real bad and that I should have spoken to you before I went; 
but I was kind of rattled, and from the time when I saw Frank here again I just didn’t know what I was 
doing or saying. I only wonder I didn’t fall down and do a faint right there before the altar.” 

“Perhaps, Mrs. Moulton, you would like my friend and me to leave the room while you explain this 
matter?” 

“If I may give an opinion,” remarked the strange gentleman, “we’ve had just a little too much secrecy 
over this business already. For my part, I should like all Europe and America to hear the rights of it.” 

He was a small, wiry, sunburnt man, clean-shaven, with a sharp face and alert manner. 

“Then I’ll tell our story right away,” said the lady. “Frank here and I met in ’84, in McQuire’s camp, 
near the Rockies, where Pa was working a claim. We were engaged to each other, Frank and I; but then 
one day father struck a rich pocket and made a pile, while poor Frank here had a claim that petered out 
and came to nothing. The richer Pa grew the poorer was Frank; so at last Pa wouldn’t hear of our 
engagement lasting any longer, and he took me away to ’Frisco. Frank wouldn’t throw up his hand, 
though; so he followed me there, and he saw me without Pa knowing anything about it. It would only 
have made him mad to know, so we just fixed it all up for ourselves. Frank said that he would go and 
make his pile, too, and never come back to claim me until he had as much as Pa. So then I promised to 
wait for him to the end of time and pledged myself not to marry anyone else while he lived. ‘Why 
shouldn’t we be married right away, then,’ said he, ‘and then I will feel sure of you; and I won’t claim 



to be your husband until I come back?’ Well, we talked it over, and he had fixed it all up so nicely, with 
a clergyman all ready in waiting, that we just did it right there; and then Frank went off to seek his 
fortune, and I went back to Pa. 

“The next I heard of Frank was that he was in Montana, and then he went prospecting in Arizona, and 
then I heard of him from New Mexico. After that came a long newspaper story about how a miners’ 
camp had been attacked by Apache Indians, and there was my Frank’s name among the killed. I fainted 
dead away, and I was very sick for months after. Pa thought I had a decline and took me to half the 
doctors in ’Frisco. Not a word of news came for a year and more, so that I never doubted that Frank 
was really dead. Then Lord St. Simon came to ’Frisco, and we came to London, and a marriage was 
arranged, and Pa was very pleased, but I felt all the time that no man on this earth would ever take the 
place in my heart that had been given to my poor Frank. 

“Still, if I had married Lord St. Simon, of course I’d have done my duty by him. We can’t command 
our love, but we can our actions. I went to the altar with him with the intention to make him just as 
good a wife as it was in me to be. But you may imagine what I felt when, just as I came to the altar 
rails, I glanced back and saw Frank standing and looking at me out of the first pew. I thought it was his 
ghost at first; but when I looked again there he was still, with a kind of question in his eyes, as if to ask 
me whether I were glad or sorry to see him. I wonder I didn’t drop. I know that everything was turning 
round, and the words of the clergyman were just like the buzz of a bee in my ear. I didn’t know what to 
do. Should I stop the service and make a scene in the church? I glanced at him again, and he seemed to 
know what I was thinking, for he raised his finger to his lips to tell me to be still. Then I saw him 
scribble on a piece of paper, and I knew that he was writing me a note. As I passed his pew on the way 
out I dropped my bouquet over to him, and he slipped the note into my hand when he returned me the 
flowers. It was only a line asking me to join him when he made the sign to me to do so. Of course I 
never doubted for a moment that my first duty was now to him, and I determined to do just whatever he 
might direct. 

“When I got back I told my maid, who had known him in California, and had always been his friend. I 
ordered her to say nothing, but to get a few things packed and my ulster ready. I know I ought to have 
spoken to Lord St. Simon, but it was dreadful hard before his mother and all those great people. I just 
made up my mind to run away and explain afterwards. I hadn’t been at the table ten minutes before I 
saw Frank out of the window at the other side of the road. He beckoned to me and then began walking 
into the Park. I slipped out, put on my things, and followed him. Some woman came talking something 
or other about Lord St. Simon to me—seemed to me from the little I heard as if he had a little secret of 
his own before marriage also—but I managed to get away from her and soon overtook Frank. We got 
into a cab together, and away we drove to some lodgings he had taken in Gordon Square, and that was 
my true wedding after all those years of waiting. Frank had been a prisoner among the Apaches, had 
escaped, came on to ’Frisco, found that I had given him up for dead and had gone to England, followed 
me there, and had come upon me at last on the very morning of my second wedding.” 

“I saw it in a paper,” explained the American. “It gave the name and the church but not where the lady 
lived.” 

“Then we had a talk as to what we should do, and Frank was all for openness, but I was so ashamed of 
it all that I felt as if I should like to vanish away and never see any of them again—just sending a line 
to Pa, perhaps, to show him that I was alive. It was awful to me to think of all those lords and ladies 
sitting round that breakfast-table and waiting for me to come back. So Frank took my wedding-clothes 
and things and made a bundle of them, so that I should not be traced, and dropped them away 



somewhere where no one could find them. It is likely that we should have gone on to Paris to-morrow, 
only that this good gentleman, Mr. Holmes, came round to us this evening, though how he found us is 
more than I can think, and he showed us very clearly and kindly that I was wrong and that Frank was 
right, and that we should be putting ourselves in the wrong if we were so secret. Then he offered to 
give us a chance of talking to Lord St. Simon alone, and so we came right away round to his rooms at 
once. Now, Robert, you have heard it all, and I am very sorry if I have given you pain, and I hope that 
you do not think very meanly of me.” 

Lord St. Simon had by no means relaxed his rigid attitude, but had listened with a frowning brow and a 
compressed lip to this long narrative. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but it is not my custom to discuss my most intimate personal affairs in this 
public manner.” 

“Then you won’t forgive me? You won’t shake hands before I go?” 

“Oh, certainly, if it would give you any pleasure.” He put out his hand and coldly grasped that which 
she extended to him. 

“I had hoped,” suggested Holmes, “that you would have joined us in a friendly supper.” 

“I think that there you ask a little too much,” responded his Lordship. “I may be forced to acquiesce in 
these recent developments, but I can hardly be expected to make merry over them. I think that with 
your permission I will now wish you all a very good-night.” He included us all in a sweeping bow and 
stalked out of the room. 

“Then I trust that you at least will honour me with your company,” said Sherlock Holmes. “It is always 
a joy to meet an American, Mr. Moulton, for I am one of those who believe that the folly of a monarch 
and the blundering of a minister in far-gone years will not prevent our children from being some day 
citizens of the same world-wide country under a flag which shall be a quartering of the Union Jack with 
the Stars and Stripes.” 

“The case has been an interesting one,” remarked Holmes when our visitors had left us, “because it 
serves to show very clearly how simple the explanation may be of an affair which at first sight seems to 
be almost inexplicable. Nothing could be more natural than the sequence of events as narrated by this 
lady, and nothing stranger than the result when viewed, for instance, by Mr. Lestrade of Scotland Yard.” 

“You were not yourself at fault at all, then?” 

“From the first, two facts were very obvious to me, the one that the lady had been quite willing to 
undergo the wedding ceremony, the other that she had repented of it within a few minutes of returning 
home. Obviously something had occurred during the morning, then, to cause her to change her mind. 
What could that something be? She could not have spoken to anyone when she was out, for she had 
been in the company of the bridegroom. Had she seen someone, then? If she had, it must be someone 
from America because she had spent so short a time in this country that she could hardly have allowed 
anyone to acquire so deep an influence over her that the mere sight of him would induce her to change 
her plans so completely. You see we have already arrived, by a process of exclusion, at the idea that she 
might have seen an American. Then who could this American be, and why should he possess so much 
influence over her? It might be a lover; it might be a husband. Her young womanhood had, I knew, 



been spent in rough scenes and under strange conditions. So far I had got before I ever heard Lord St. 
Simon’s narrative. When he told us of a man in a pew, of the change in the bride’s manner, of so 
transparent a device for obtaining a note as the dropping of a bouquet, of her resort to her confidential 
maid, and of her very significant allusion to claim-jumping—which in miners’ parlance means taking 
possession of that which another person has a prior claim to—the whole situation became absolutely 
clear. She had gone off with a man, and the man was either a lover or was a previous husband—the 
chances being in favour of the latter.” 

“And how in the world did you find them?” 

“It might have been difficult, but friend Lestrade held information in his hands the value of which he 
did not himself know. The initials were, of course, of the highest importance, but more valuable still 
was it to know that within a week he had settled his bill at one of the most select London hotels.” 

“How did you deduce the select?” 

“By the select prices. Eight shillings for a bed and eightpence for a glass of sherry pointed to one of the 
most expensive hotels. There are not many in London which charge at that rate. In the second one 
which I visited in Northumberland Avenue, I learned by an inspection of the book that Francis H. 
Moulton, an American gentleman, had left only the day before, and on looking over the entries against 
him, I came upon the very items which I had seen in the duplicate bill. His letters were to be forwarded 
to 226 Gordon Square; so thither I travelled, and being fortunate enough to find the loving couple at 
home, I ventured to give them some paternal advice and to point out to them that it would be better in 
every way that they should make their position a little clearer both to the general public and to Lord St. 
Simon in particular. I invited them to meet him here, and, as you see, I made him keep the 
appointment.” 

“But with no very good result,” I remarked. “His conduct was certainly not very gracious.” 

“Ah, Watson,” said Holmes, smiling, “perhaps you would not be very gracious either, if, after all the 
trouble of wooing and wedding, you found yourself deprived in an instant of wife and of fortune. I 
think that we may judge Lord St. Simon very mercifully and thank our stars that we are never likely to 
find ourselves in the same position. Draw your chair up and hand me my violin, for the only problem 
we have still to solve is how to while away these bleak autumnal evenings.” 
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Planetary scientist Vlada Stamenkovic of the NASA Jet Propulsion Laboratory and colleagues have 
developed a new chemical model of how oxygen dissolves in Martian conditions, which raises the 





possibility of oxygen-rich brines; enough, the work suggests, to support simple animals such as 
sponges. The model was published in Nature on October 22. Wikinews caught up with him in an email 
interview to find out more about his team's research and their plans for the future. 

The atmosphere of Mars is far too thin for humans to breathe or for lungs like ours to extract any 
oxygen at all. It has on average only around 0.6% of the pressure of Earth's atmosphere, and this is 
mainly carbon dioxide; only 0.145% of the thin Martian atmosphere is oxygen. The new model 
indicated these minute traces of oxygen should be able to enter salty seeps of water on or near the 
planet's surface at levels high enough to support life forms comparable to Earth's microbes, possibly 
even simple sponges. Some life forms can survive without oxygen, but oxygen permits more energy- 
intensive metabolism. Almost all complex multicellular life on Earth depends on oxygen. 

"We were absolutely flabbergasted [...] I went back to recalculate everything like five different times to 
make sure it's a real thing," Stamenkovic told National Geographic. 

"Our work is calling for a complete revision for how we think about the potential for life on Mars, and 
the work oxygen can do," he told Scientific American, "implying that if life ever existed on Mars it 
might have been breathing oxygen". 

File photo of Halichondria panicea, or the breadcrumb sponge, a simple sponge with low oxygen 
requirements. 

Image: Minette Layne (flickr). 

Stamenkovic et al cite research from 2014 showing some simple sponges can survive with only 0.002 
moles of oxygen per cubic meter (0.064 mg per liter). Some microbes that need oxygen can survive 
with as little as a millionth of a mole per cubic meter (0.000032 mg per liter). In their model, they 
found there can be enough oxygen for microbes throughout Mars, and enough for simple sponges in 
oases near the poles. 

In 2014, also suggesting multicellular life could exist on Mars, de Vera et al, using the facilities at the 
German Aerospace Center (DLR), studied some lichens, including Pleopsidium chlorophanum, which 
can grow high up in Antarctic mountain ranges. They showed those lichens can also survive and even 
grow in Mars simulation chambers. The lichens can do this because their algal component is able to 
produce the oxygen needed by the fungal component. Stamenkovic et al's research provides a way for 
oxygen to get into the Martian brines without algae or photosynthesis. 

Stamenkovic et al found oxygen levels throughout Mars would be high enough for the least demanding 
aerobic (oxygen-using) microbes, for all the brines they considered, and all the methods of calculation. 
They published a detailed map[3] of the distributions of solubility for calcium perchlorates for their 
more optimistic calculations, which they reckoned were closer to the true case, with and without 
supercooling. The lowest concentrations were shown in the tropical southern uplands. Brine in regions 
poleward of about 67.5° to the north and about 72.5° to the south could have oxygen concentrations 
high enough for simple sponges. Closer to the poles, concentrations could go higher, approaching 
levels typical of sea water on Earth, 0.2 moles per cubic meter (6.4 mg per liter), for calcium 
perchlorates. On Earth, worms and clams that live in the muddy sea beds require 1 mg per liter, bottom 
feeders such as crabs and oysters 3 mg per liter, and spawning migratory fish 6 mg per liter, all within 
0.2 moles per cubic meter, 6.4 mg per liter. 


Wikinews: Does your paper's value of up to 0.2 moles of oxygen per cubic meter, the same as Earth's 



sea water, mean that there could potentially be life on Mars as active as our sea worms or even fish? 
Stamenkovic: Mars is such a different place than the Earth and we still need to do so much more work 
before we can even start to speculate. 

Stamenkovic et al studied magnesium and calcium perchlorates, common on Mars. They found the 
highest oxygen concentrations occur when the water is colder, which happens most in polar regions. 

Wikinews: The temperatures for the highest levels of oxygen are really low, -133 °C, so, is the idea 
that this oxygen would be retained when the brines warm up to more habitable temperatures during the 
day or seasonally? Or would the oxygen be lost as it warms up? Or — is the idea that it has to be some 
exotic biochemistry that works only at ultra low temperatures like Dirk Schulze-Makuch's life based on 
hydrogen peroxide and perchlorates internal to the cells as antifreeze? 

Stamenkovic: The options are both: first, cool oxygen-rich environments do not need to be habitats. 
They could be reservoirs packed with a necessary nutrient that can be accessed from a deeper and 
warmer region. Second, the major reason for limiting life at low temperature is ice nucleation, which 
would not occur in the type of brines that we study. 

Varying tilt of Mars's axis over hundreds of thousands to millions of years. The current situation is a 
25-degree tilt (top left). 


Stamenkovic et al's paper is theoretical and is based on a simplified general circulation model of the 
Mars atmosphere — it ignores distinctions of seasons and the day / night cycle. Stamenkovic's team 
combined it with a chemical model of how oxygen would dissolve in the brines and used this to predict 
oxygen levels in such brines at various locations on Mars. 

When asked about plans for a future model that might include seasonal timescales, Stamenkovic told 
Wikinews, "Yes, we are now exploring the kinetics part and want to see what happens on shorter 
timescales." 

Stamenkovic et al's model also takes account of the tilt of the Mars axis, which varies much more than 
Earth's does. 

Wikinews asked Stamenkovic if he had any ideas about whether and how sponges could survive 
through times when the tilt was higher and less oxygen would be available: 

Wikinews: I notice from your figure[4] that there is enough oxygen for sponges only at tilts of about 
45 degrees or less. Do you have any thoughts about how sponges could survive periods of time in the 
distant past when the Mars axial tilt exceeds 45 degrees, for instance, might there be subsurface 
oxygen-rich oases in caves that recolonize the surface? Also what is the exact figure for the tilt at which 
oxygen levels sufficient for sponges become possible? (It looks like about 45 degrees from the figure 
but the paper doesn't seem to give a figure for this.) 

Stamenkovic: 45 deg is approx, the correct degree. We were also tempted to speculate about this 
temporal driver but realized that we still know so little about the potential for life on Mars/principles of 
life that anything related to this question would be pure speculation, unfortunately. 

Wikinews: How quickly would the oxygen get into the brines — did you investigate the timescale? 
Stamenkovic: No, we did not yet study the dynamics. We first needed to show that the potential is 
there. We are now studying the timescales and processes. 

Wikinews: Could the brines that Nilton Renno and his teams simulated, forming on salt/ice interfaces 
within minutes in Mars simulation conditions, get oxygenated in the process of formation? If not, how 



long would it take for them to get oxygenated to levels sufficient for aerobic microbes? For instance 
could the Phoenix leg droplets have taken up enough oxygen for aerobic respiration by microbes? 
Stamenkovic: Just like the answer above. Dynamics is still to be explored. (But this is a really good 
question 0 0 

Wikinews also asked Stamenkovic how their research is linked to the recent discovery of possible large 
subglacial lake below the Martian South Pole found through radar mapping. 

Wikinews: Some news stories coupled your research with the subglacial lakes announcement earlier 
this year. Could the oxygen get through ice into layers of brines such as the possible subglacial lakes at 
a depth of 1.5 km? 

Stamenkovic: There are other ways to create oxygen. Radiolysis of water molecules into hydrogen and 
oxygen can liberate oxygen in the deep and that 02 could be dissolved in deep groundwater. The 
radiolytic power for this would come from radionuclides naturally contained in rocks, something we 
observe in diverse regions on Earth. 

Wikinews: And I'd also like to know about your experiment you want to send to Mars to help with the 
search for these oxygenated brines. 

Stamenkovic: We are now developing at "NASA/JPL-California Institute of Technology" a small tool, 
called TH20R (Transmissive H20 Reconnaissance) that might one day fly with a yet-to-be-determined 
mission. It will use low frequency sounding techniques, capable of detecting groundwater at depths 
down to ideally a few km under the Martian surface, thanks to the high electric conductivity of only 
slightly salty water and Faraday's law of induction. Most likely, such a small and affordable instrument 
could be placed stationary on the planet’s surface or be carried passively or actively on mobile surface 
assets; TH20R might be also used in combination with existing orbiting assets to increase its sounding 
depth. Next to determining the depth of groundwater, we should also be able to estimate its salinity and 
indirectly its potential chemistry, which is critical information for astrobiology and ISRU (in situ 
resource utilization). 

Wikinews: Does your TH20R use TDEM like the Mars 94 mission — and will it use natural ULF 
sources such as solar wind, diurnal variations in ionosphere heating and lightning? 

Stamenkovic: The physical principle it uses is the same and this has been used for groundwater 
detection on the Earth for many decades; it’s Faraday’s law of induction in media that are electrically 
conducting (as slightly saline water is). 

Stamenkovic: However, we will focus on creating our own signal as we do not know whether the EM 
fields needed for such measurements exist on Mars. However, we will also account for the possibility 
of already existing fields. 
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